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q. Training in the best tech- 
niques of selling. 


A Training to give consumer 
service and satisfaction. 


Fundamentals of Selling 


By Walters and Wingate 


FUNDAMENTALS 


tion, is written in an interesting style 


OF SELLING, Fifth Edi- 
. It takes 
tull advantage of visual ttnatidi with 
plenty of case examples taken from actual 
selling situations. The questions and prob 
lems lend themselves to regular classroom 
instruction and are particularly useful to 


teachers who are handling students doing 
part-time selling. Emphasis is not only placed 
the 
development of a pleasing personality and 


This well-rounded 
that 


on selling of merchandise but also on 


the ability to sell oneself. 
book is suitable for the kind of course 
well might be taught to all students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Busir and Ecor > Education 


New York San Francisco Dallas 


Chicago 


: 


The fundamental principles of selling 
are applied to all types of sales activi- 
ties, is placed 
upon retail selling since most oppor- 


although emphasis 


tunities are in this field. 


. Adequate attention is given to such 


specialized mediums of selling as ad- 
vertising, letters, display, telephone, 


and radio. 


. According to the modern concept of 


selling, this book emphasizes the con- 
sumer point of view and the rendering 
of service to consumers. 


. Personality development is woven into 


the course so that all students will 
benefit from its study even though 
they may not become salesmen. 


. The rich cases, projects, and discus- 


sion material have been drawn from 
actual experiences in real selling 


situations. 
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In order to master business arithmetic a 
student must develop speed and accuracy, 
and he must learn how to apply the funda- 
mental processes. Therefore, there are three 
skills to be learned. These are taught care- 
fully in the five-step plan, and the problem 
material in the lessons provides for oral drills, 
mental drills, written drills, and written appli- 
cations. 


The instructional matter and the problems 
are graded according to their difficulty and 
sequence. Easy principles come first and 
more difficult principles come later. Easier 
problems come first and harded problems 
come later. To prepare students for complex 
problems, the subordinate skills and knowl- 
edges are presented early so that when a 
difficult principle is to be taught the student 
has already learned everything except the 
one new principle. 


1. Functional approach—practical, con. 
crete 


2. Step-by-step explanation of process 
or problem situation 


Go 


. Illustrative example of the arithmeti- 
cal process or problem solution 


through drills 


+> 


. Immediate practice 
and problems 


S. Spaced cumulative review 


wv 
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Applied Business 
Arithmetic» 


By Curry and Piper 
APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is 


self-motivating. There is a wide range 
of subject matter. Each lesson is mean- 
ingful to the student because of the 
functional manner in which the arith- 
metical processes are presented. 
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The Place of the Private Commercial School 
in America 


The only justification for our existence in this world is the service that we 
are able to render. This applies to an institution as well as to an individual. It, 
therefore, follows that the greater service the private commercial school is able 
to render, the greater its success shall be. 

As is well known to everyone, the private commercial schools pioneered in 
this country more than one hundred years ago in the teaching of bookkeeping, 
penmanship, letterwriting, and arithmetic. They did it to meet a definite 
demand — to train clerks and bookkeepers for business and industrial offices. 

As commerce and industry expanded, more private commercial schools 
came into existence. For a long time these were the only schools that taught 
commercial subjects. The proprietors of the early schools of business wrote 
their own textbooks and had their own methods of teaching. The results they 
obtained, therefore, depended on the instructors and the materials they used, 
much the same as they do today in our modern schools. 

Later the typewriter was invented; and shorthand, along with typewriting, 
was taught in some of the private commercial schools, and, ultimately, in all 
of them. Then, as business and industry continued to expand, our high schools, 
colleges, and universities began teaching the commercial subjects. From year 
to year we have seen such subjects taught more in those institutions. 

Yet, our private commercial schools have not only maintained their own 
place in our educational system, but, actually, as a whole, they have become 
stronger. Why? Because their hands are not tied by a lot of restrictions and 
they are, therefore, free to do things in their own way to meet new situations as 
they arise. 

To put it another way, the private commercial school is still free to pioneer. 
It can study the needs of employers and can then take appropriate action. 

As long as our private commercial schools continue to keep in mind the 
things that have made them successful so far — in short, as long as they do the 
things that they are supposed to do, as long as they continue to try to do a 
superior job — they will not only hold their present important place in our 
educational system, but they will also continue to make greater progress. 


George A. Meadows, president of National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools; president of Meadows- 
Draughon College, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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TYPES OF ERRORS. In accounting or book- 
keeping the teacher and students will come 
in contact with three general types of 
errors: errors in theory, errors in application 
of bookkeeping techniques, and errors in 
figures. 

ERRORS IN THEORY. Three suggestions are 
offered here for the possible elimination (at 
least the drastic reduction) of errors in 
theory: 


1. From the first day of teaching bookkeeping, the 
teacher must insist on having the students give 
the “why” for an entry — “why” Cash is debited, 
“why” Sales is credited. There will be little 
difficulty if students are taught that all business 
transactions increase or decrease assets, liabilities, 
and /or proprietorship, and that income accounts 
(Sales), cost accounts (Purchases), and expense 
accounts are merely subdivisions of proprietor- 
ship. Until such time that a better explanation 
can be made, incomes may be treated as tempo- 
rary increases in proprietorship, costs as tem- 
porary decreases in proprietorship, and expenses 
as decreases in proprietorship. 

The teacher should insist on the student’s pre- 

ceding the account title with its classification. 

Students should not be permitted to merely state, 

Cash, Sales, Purchases, Building, and Notes Pay- 

able, but they should be directed (and held to it) 

to say, asset Cash, income Sales, cost Purchases, 
asset Building, and liability Notes Payable. 

3. The teacher should not be afraid to permit stu- 
dents to work on their own, fearing that they will 
make mistakes. Errors in recording entries 
because of faulty reasoning provide invaluable 
pedagogical opportunities for remedial teaching. 
The teacher who guides the student’s every move 
is doing an injustice not only to himself but also 
to the student. That teacher is making a “crutch” 
of the key and is sacrificing the development of a 
spirit of independence and self-confidence in the 
student. 


ERRORS IN APPLICATION OF BOOKKEEPING 
TECHNIQUES AND ERRORS IN FIGURES. Book- 
keeping is a system of checks and balances 
devised to avoid errors or to facilitate their 


© 
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Preventing, Locating. 
and Correeting Errors 
in Bookkeeping 


Part 1 of a series of two articles. 

deals primarily with the types of errors. The second 

article will deal primarily with methods of prevent- 
ing, finding, and correcting errors. 






by LEROY A. BRENDEL, BEVERLY HIGH SCHOOL 
BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 


This first article 


detection after they have been made. There 
are certain vital spots in the accounting 
cycle where errors must be corrected before 
work can proceed. Probably the most vital 
of these spots is the check provided by the 
trial balance — and it is no absolute proof 
of the accuracy of the records. But in com- 
piling the trial balance, inaccuracies in the 
bookkeeping work may be discovered and 
corrected. 

In most of the following discussion the 
trial balance will be used as the basis for 
finding and correcting errors although most 
of the techniques may be used in other 
situations as will be pointed out later. 


Trial balance errors are not problematical 
but are the direct result of the accountant’s 
failure to execute successfully some definite 
bookkeeping procedure prior to or at the 
time of striking the trial balance. In lo- 
cating errors it will be found that errors in 
applying bookkeeping techniques and errors 
in figures, while separate in themselves, fre- 
quently are the same. 

ERRORS THAT MAY BE REVEALED BY THE TRIAL 
BALANCE. If the trial balance is out of bal- 
ance, the error or errors may be in the trial 
balance itself, the accounts in the general 
ledger, or the entries in the books of original 
entry. 

Since it is frequently the case that only 
one error has been made in compiling the 
trial balance, several tests have been devised 
for locating that error. Considerable time 
and labor may be saved by applying such 
tests before following the much longer pro- 
cedure which will be outlined later. It must 
be understood, however, that these tests are 
not foolproof, and will be helpful if only one 
error has been made. 
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If numerous errors have been made the 
methods suggested will not expose them, 
although such methods will be of material 
assistance. One error discovered will many 
times indicate another. Frequently errors 
in posting and recording will not be dis- 
covered until checked against other proofs. 


EXAMPLES: 


1. A check written and mailed for $25 but recorded 
in the check register as $52 would not likely show 
up as an error until the bank statement is re- 
ceived and an attempt is made to reconcile cash. 


we 


A debit of $100 posted to the account of John 
Adams instead of J. T. Adams (both creditors) 
will show the account payable to John Adams to 
he less than the actual amount owed and will 
show the account payable to J. T. Adams to be 
nore than the amount actually owed. When 
John Adams or J. T. Adams sends a statement 
of what is owed and the statement is compared 
with the account, the comparison will uncover 
the error. 


SHORT CUTS IN FINDING ERRORS. Short cuts 
in finding trial balance errors may be divided 
into knowledge short cuts and figure short 
cuts. 


KNOWLEDGE SHORT CuTS. An inspection of 
the accounts listed in the trial balance will 
sometimes show the accountant a balance 
that is out of line with what he knows. In 
other words, the accountant’s sense of per- 
spective, proportion, or fitness tells him that 
something is wrong with the Rent balance 
which is listed as $250 when he knows that 
the monthly rent on just one of the several 
warehouses is for that amount, or that some- 
thing is wrong with a large Cash balance 
when he knows that expenses have been 
exceptionally heavy during the month and 
collections poor, or that something may be 
wrong when an account which normally 
carries a credit balance appears on the trial 
balance as a debit, or vice versa. 


A caution is made here to the effect that - 


many hours may be spent searching for the 
“familiar’’ amount. A difference in the trial 
balance somehow always seems to be a 
“familiar”? amount. It is not contended that 
a search should not be made for the differ- 
ence as one means of checking, but such a 
search should not be overdone. 


FIGURE ERRORS. Short cuts for finding 
this type of error will be outlined in detail 
in the following pages. Keep in mind, how- 
ever, that these short cuts are valid if only 
one error has been made. 
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ERRORS THAT MAY BE REVEALED BY THE 
TRIAL BALANCE IN 
THE TRIAL BALANCE ITSELF 


1. Mathematical (figure) errors in footing. 


Errors of this kind occur continually. If 
the difference between the two totals of 
the trial balance is 1 cent, 10 cents, or 
multiples of these amounts, it can easily 
be concluded that the error is in addition 
or subtraction. 


To locate: 

a. Recheck the numbers on the adding machine 
tape against the trial balance for verification of 
their correctness. Make sure the machine is 
clear before adding. 


b. Add the columns of figures (when no adding 
machine is available) from the top downward; 
recheck the work by adding from the bottom 
upward. This method provides new ecombina- 
tions of numbers to add. 


INSTRUCTIONS: Total Trial Balance No. 1, 
adding each column from the 
top downward; then recheck 
the addition from the bottom 





upward. 

| Dr. || Cr. 
Cash in Bank $397/14 |) 
Office Fund | aise 
Notes Rossivable 135 00 | a 
Notes Rec. Dise't. | Hl s100|00 
heneente Roveiveble 400 05 7 
Res. a Bad Debts Toy 30 00 
Interest Receivable 3\63 ; 
Prepaid Insurance 63 90 
Office Supplies 21 13 4 
Mase. ieivaniiees 1254 3 on 
Reudpeneet 375 7 | 
Netus Pegable 7 7 150/00 
Aewmnie Payable | 150/39 
E:nployee Payroll Con. [im i 4 
John ics, Capital | ’ 2730 71 
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Omission of account in the trial balance. 


To detect: 
a. Subtract the smaller total from the larger total. 


b. Look for an entry equal to that difference 
which may have been omitted. 
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INSTRUCTIONS: 1. 


PROBLEM: 


Total Trial Balance No. 2 
(do not tell students it will 
not balance to see if they 
will recheck their work). 


. Subtract the smaller total 
from the larger total. 


. Look for an entry equal to 


that difference. 


. What account or combina- 


tion of account balances 
may have been omitted in 
recording from the general 
ledger to the trial balance? 


TRIAL BALANCE NO. 2 





Cash in Bank 
Petty Cash 


Notes Receivable 


Notes ue. Disce’t. 
Accounts Receivable 
Res. for Bad Debts 
Mdse. Inventory 
Supplies 

Reulement 

Notes Fovehie 


Accounts Payable 


T. G. Howard, Capital 


Sales 
Purchases 
Expenses 


Interest Expense 





Sales Discount 





Interest Income 








Purchases Discount 





balance. 


! Dr. | 

Do | 
$986/75 
20/00 | 


5)00 | 


as 
ao 
or i 





| $136|18 
846/82 | | 
20 17 
1064)52 





| 387/65 


|| 416/85 








| | 846185 
| ‘g27|s2 } ‘| 
ome 
i a ei 
1} _| _| -|— 
|] 12/75 |] 
Ihe 


3. Recording amount on wrong side of trial 


A debit posted incorrectly as a credit or a 
credit recorded in the trial balance as a 
debit will cause a discrepancy double the 


amount posted. 


To detect: 


a. Divide the difference between the two totals 
of the trial balance by 2. 


b. Look for an amount equal to this quotient. 


INSTRUCTIONS: 1. Total Trial Balance No. 3. 
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PROBLEM: 


NOTE: 


City National Bank 
Office Fund 

Notes Receivable 
Notes Rec. Dise’t. 
Interest Receivable 
Accounts Receivable 
Mdse. iowentery 
Prepaid Insurance 
Oftice Supplies 
Furn. & Fixtures 
Accounts Payable 
Mortgage Fagehle 


George Baker, Capital 


i) 


E 


~ 


. Subtract the credit total 
from the debit total and 
divide by 2. 

. Look for an amount equal 
to this quotient. 


What account may be re- 
corded in the trial balance 
on the wrong side? Why? 


. Call attention to the fact 
that the error might be in 
posting to the general 
ledger rather than to the 
trial balance. 


TRIAL BALANCE No. 3 





Dr. | Cr. 
#325)25 || i‘ 
19} 40 || 
£0000 
s0lo00 || <—|—— 





5} 12 
100150 
3050 10 ] 
70\50 


600}00 | 


| 

| 

| 

| 
10]00 | 

| 

| $170/25 
| 


| | 450100 


| 
| 
| | eS: 
| | 3910|62 
| 4630/87 
| —4530|87 


£530/87 





|2) 100)00 } 


Some 


50}00 

















4. Forwarding an account balance from the 


ledger incorrectly. 


The account as it appears in the general 


KQUIPMENT 





EXAMPLE: 
ledger: 
Bal. 1145.80 


As recorded on the trial balance: $1145.86. 


QUESTIONS: What is the error? 


Why did the error probably occur? 


How 


affected? 





would the trial balance be 
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5. Transposing or sliding figures in bringing 
balance forward from the ledger to the 


trial balance. 


The transposition of any two figures 
gives a difference which is a multiple of 9. 


For example: a. 67 written as 76 


b. 


Cc, 


76—67=9 (a multiple of 9) 


127 written as 172 
172—127=45 (a multiple of 9) 


809 written as 890 


890 —809=81 (a multiple of 9) 


If the difference between the two totals 
is divisible by 9, the quotient indicates 
the difference between the digits which 
have been transposed. 


For example: a. 


If the difference is 9, 
9+9=1 


Any two digits, the difference be- 
tween which is 1, may have been 
transposed, such as, 1 and 2, 2 and 
1, 2 and 83, 3 and 2, 3 and 4, 4 and 
3. 


. If the difference is 45, 
145+9=5 


Any two digits, the difference be- 
tween which is 5, may have been 
transposed, such as, 2 and 7, 7 and 
2, 3 and 8, 8 and 8, 4 and 9, 9 and 
4, 1 and 6, 6 and 1.. 


>. If the difference is 81, 


81+9=9 


The only two digits, the difference 
between which is 9 — 9 and 0, may 
have been transposed. 


. If the difference is 270, 


270 +9=30 


Any two digits, the difference be- 
tween which is 3, may have been 
transposed. The cipher (0) indi- 
cates that the transposition has 
taken place to the left of the 
cipher, such as, 1.40 and 4.10, 6.35 
and 3.65, 5.87 and 8.57. 


If the quotient ends in 2 ciphers, 
(such as, $00), the ciphers indicate 
that the transposition has taken 
place to the left of the second 
cipher or between the units and 
tens columns, such as, 25.83 and 
52.83, 96.32 and 69.32, 74.26 and 
47.26. 


If the quotient ends in $ ciphers, 
(such as 3000), the ciphers indicate 
that the transposition has taken 
place to the left of the third cipher 
or between the tens and hundreds 
columns, such as, 520.00 and 
250.00, 143.87 and 413.87, 587.46 
and 857.46. 


INSTRUCTIONS: 1. Total Trial Balance No. 4. 


2. Subtract the smaller total 
from the larger. Is it a 
multi ple of 9? 
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8. If a multiple of 9, divide 
by 9 to determine the differ- 
ence between the digits 
which may have been trans- 
posed, 


PROBLEMS: 1. In what account balances 
may figures have been 
trans posed in bringing for- 
ward? 

NOTE: 1. Call attention to the fact 
that the trans position must 
increase the delit side to 
equal the credit side, or 
that the transposition must 
decrease the credit side to 
equal the debit side. 


TRIAL BALANCE No. 4 














Dr. Cr. 
Bank | 450/00 
Cath en Hand , | 26 00 
Notes Recsiveble 200 00 
Sebeieat Receivable > 13 50 
Merchandiee Stock i 2150 00 
Furniture & Fixtures || — 500\00 | 
Notes Payable — | “| $316!80 
Accounis Pegubie ay ; 25 00 
or ae 
John Quincy, Capital || | | 2517(50 
—— i "e ° 
T - ia 9)1 80 
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SLIDING FIGURES. A single slide is the result 
of an amount that has been slid, in either 
direction, into the wrong column, such as, 
$69.00 written as $6.90, 5.00 written as .50, 
.50 written as 5.00. 


The difference between the totals caused 
by a slide may be divided by 9, and the 
quotient thus found may be used in detect- 
ing the error: 





EXAMPLE: 
Total GUNS, .. .660ccecs $36,344.05 
Total credits... ... 36,340.00 
Ee $ 4.05 


$4.05 +9=.45 (quotient) 

$4.05+ .45 = $4.50 

The error, if it is a single slide, involves two amounts, 
$.45 and $4.50. In this particular instance the error 
may be a debit of .45 posted as $4.50, a credit 
of $4.50 posted as .45, or either of these two errors 
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of small amounts which might be included in a 

larger amount. 

If the debits are in excess of the credits, 
look for a transposition among the debits of 
which the larger figure of the two is the right 
figure, or a transposition among the credits 
of which the larger figure is the left figure. 


Assuming the difference of $9.00 to be the 
excess of the debits, look for a debit of 
$12.00 posted as $21.00, or a credit of $21.00 
posted as $12.00. 


If the credits are in excess of the debits, 
look for a transposition among the credits 
of which the larger figure is the right figure, 
or a transposition among the debits of which 
the larger figure is the left figure. 


Assuming the difference of $9.00 to be the 
excess of the credits, look for a credit of 
$12.00 posted as $21.00, or a debit of $21.00 
posted as $12.00. 


A double slide occurs when the number is 
slid two columns in either direction, such as 
$2400.00 written as $24.00, $11.00 written 
as .11, .60 written as $60.00. 


If the difference between the total debits 
and the total credits is divisible by 99, the 
error may be a double slide. If the difference 
is divisible, it is also divisible by 9. Of 
course, if the difference is divisible by 9, but 
not by 99, the error can be only a single slide 
or transposition. When the difference, how- 
ever, is divisible by 99, the quotient thus 
found may be used in detecting the error: 


EXAMPLE: 


$24,589.90 
24,580.00 


Total debits 
Total credits... . 


Difference... ... $ 9.90 


$9.90 +99 = .10 (quotient) 
$9.90+ .10 = $10.00 


The error, if it is a double slide, involves two 
amounts, $10.00 and .10. In this particular instance, 
the error may be a debit of .10 posted as $10.00, 
a credit of $10.00 posted as .10, or either of these 
two errors of small amounts, which might be in- 
cluded in a larger amount. Triple or quadruple slides 
are rare. 


INSTRUCTIONS: 1. Total Trial Balance No. 5. 


. Subtract the smaller total 
from the larger. Is the sum 
of the digits in the differ- 
ence a multiple of 9? 


Ss) 


3. Check for trans positions. 
. Check for slides. 
PROBLEM: 1. In what account balance 


may the figures have been 
slid? 


~~ 
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TRIAL BALANCE No. 5 

















Dr. Cr. 
City National Bank $300)00 can i 
CashonHand slo |) ; 
Meteo Ressivabile 7 200 50 
houmnite Receivable | ; 50 <|——_. 
Merchandise Stock 3250 50° 
em. and Fix. | ~ 590 60 a 





Notes Payable $1241/60 


Accounts Payable 30000 





a 


Mortgage Payable 


= 7 _ | 
R. T. Edwards, Capital 2500)\00 








|| $441/60 

] 4374) 10 
| 

| 

| 


9)67|50 





+ 7 


50 

















| 
| 

| 
| T5000 € 
ERRORS THAT MAY BE REVEALED BY THE 
TRIAL BALANCE IN THE GENERAL LEDGER 


1. Posting of wrong amount to a ledger 
account. 


EXAMPLE: 
(a) Journal entry: 
Cash 45 
Sales 45 
(b) As posted in general ledger: 
Casi 
| 
15.- 54.— 


SALES 


QUESTIONS: Where is the error? 


How much would the trial balance 


be off? 


2. Posting an amount to the wrong side of 
an account. 


EXAMPLE: 
(a) Journal entry: 
R. C. Smith 65 
Sales 65 
(b) As posted in the general ledger: 
R. C. Smiru 


SALES 





QUESTION: What is the error? 
How does it affect the trial balance? 
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3. A mathematical error in a ledger account. (b) As posted in General Ledger: 








EXAMPLE: __GENERAL Expense _ ss Casn 
cad SALES a | 
36.— 840 | 
21. 750 .- 
10 290 QUESTIONS: What is the error? 
340 How does it affect the trial balance? 
- The debit side according to the accountant’s addi- ERRORS THAT MAY BE REVEALED BY THE 
tion totals $67; the credit side, $2,130. : ; a : 


TRIAL BALANCE IN 


QUESTIONS: What is the error? THE BOOKS OF ORIGINAL ENTRY 


How will it affect the trial balance? P e : 
a ; Inequality of debits and credits. 
4. Striking an incorrect account balance. 











EXAMPLE: 
EXAMPLE: i * 
Journal Entry: 
Purcnases : Cash 100.49 
250 $0 Interest Expense 1.00 
500 Interest Income 51 
630 Notes Receivable Discounted 100.00 
et . QUESTIONS: What is the error? 
The accountant’s figures show a debit total of Seu Gees it alle he tried ted 
$1,380, a credit total of $30, and a balance of $1,300. a ee 
QUESTIONS: What is the error? SUGGESTION: There is no reason why compound 
aye . entries cannot be pencil footed for 
How will it affect the trial balance? accuracy. 
. 5. Omission of debit or credit posting. 2. Mathematical error in footing of columns. 
EXAMPLE: _ SUGGESTION: The equality of debits and credits 
j should be proved at the bottom of 
(a) Journal Entry: each journal page and again as 
General Expense 25 .- they have been forwarded to the 
Cash 25 .— next page. 
er 
By Goodfellow and Kahn 
— PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is a combina- 

- tion textbook and workbook covering the routine 
activities in six different kinds of businesses. It is 
designed to give students specific vocational training 

a in clerical activities. 

of The six projects cover a retail dairy, a grocery store, a varnish manufacturer, a life 
insurance agency, a filling station, and a wholesale baker. The student gets 
practice in recording and reporting the business transactions and other activities 
of these six businesses. Actual forms and records are provided. The amount of 
time required for completing each of the six projects is approximately three weeks. 
The book is suitable for use in general business, office practice, business arith- 
metic, or bookkeeping classes. 
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Selling Salesmanship as a Career 


by HARRY M. BOWSER, MANAGER, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, THOMAS A. EDISON, INCORPORATED 


Topping the list of activities to 
be undertaken by the National 
Federation of Sales Executives 
for this year is a proposal to 
sell the importance of selling. 
Selling the importance of sales- 
manship to top management, 
government, farmers, laborers, 
school children, and every last 
citizen in the country is their 
goal. An extensive, nation- 
wide committee consisting of 
representatives of all clubs 
affliated with the N.F.S.E. 
has been organized to spark 








WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Another important part of 
the National Federation of 
Sales Executives program of 
selling “selling,” is the Na- 
tional Essay Contest which is 
being conducted as a local club 
activity. Under the direction 
of Zenn Kaufman, merchandis- 
ing director of Philip Morris 
& Co., Ltd., a committee has 
been made up of two members 
from each club. Through this 
committee the local clubs re- 
ceive kits and manuals cover- 





an aggressive “Selling as a 

Career” program to be conducted by the 
Federation in conjunction with the various 
clubs. 

The purpose of the program is two-fold: 
to determine short, intensive training courses 
to meet today’s demand for qualified sales- 
men and to promote the organization of 
complete salesmanship courses in colleges 
and universities in order to provide a source 
of professional career salesmen. 

Among the long-range plans will be the 
promotion of courses in distributive sales to 
be organized as two-year courses in junior 
colleges and as full four-year courses leading 
to a suitable degree in university colleges of 
commerce and business. In this connection 
it is also planned to issue some form of 
credentials from the Federation to students 
successfully completing the courses. Another 
function of the program will be to assist in 
the organization of speakers’ groups in each 
local club for the purpose of presenting 
distribution’s story before high schools, 
clubs, associations, and other community 
groups. 

The National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives holds that, “Selling is the dynamo that 
keeps the wheels of industry and commerce 
turning. There could be no free enterprise 
system without it. So in selling to any and 
all the importance of this profession — this 
motivating force in our economic machin- 
ery — we are aggressively bulwarking the 
American way of life against attacks from 
without or within.” 
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ing every aspect of conducting 
and publicizing the contest. 
The contest is designed to reach students 
of the high school level who will submit 
essays on “Selling as a Career,”’ interpret- 
ing the subject as narrowly or broadly 
as they wish. Each club will offer local 
prizes, to be determined by the club. 
When the local awards have been made the 
winning essays will be forwarded to national 
headquarters where the national winner will 
be selected. The student writing the winning 
essay will receive a $1,000 prize and a three- 
day trip to Chicago with all expenses paid, 
or an alternate trip to New York if the 
winner resides in Illinois, Wisconsin, or 
Indiana. Additional national prizes include 
a $200 prize, ten prizes of $10, and fifty 
certificates of honorable mention. The na- 
tional prizes will be awarded in May at the 
convention of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives. 

A plan for promoting “Selling as a Career” 
has been developed by twenty-three mem- 
bers of Philadelphia’s Sales Managers Asso- 
ciation. The plan is known as the “Phila- 
delphia Plan” and it is designed to interest 
Philadelphia students in a career in selling. 
The plan was worked out with Robert L. 
Johnson, president of Temple University. 
Dr. Johnson became so interested in the 
program that he accepted an invitation to 
be the featured speaker at a dinner for the 
heads of all colleges and universities in the 
Philadelphia area. After enlisting the sup- 
port of the college leaders, the educational 
(Concluded on page 109) 
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Untimed dictation is a supplement to and 
not a substitute for timed dictation. The 
only way to increase a_ stenographer’s 
ability to take dictation at higher speed is 
through plenty of timed dictation. It should 
be so organized that it constantly pushes the 
trainee to improve his speed without making 
him unnecessarily nervous. Only by pyra- 
miding speed consciously and unconsciously 
can students develop their abilities to take 
dictation at higher rates. 

There is, nevertheless, a serious gap be- 
tween stenographic training and job use 
which needs to be closed. In emphasizing 
timed dictation, teachers often fail to give 
their students practice in taking dictation 
as it is actually given on the job. Stenog- 
raphers must know how to take typical 
office dictation with all of its changes, inter- 
ruptions, and insertions. 

This is relatively easy if they have been 
given practice in on-the-job dictation. The 
new stenographer has problems enough in 
adapting himself to a new office environ- 
ment, new personalities, and variations in 
the details of office procedure. Therefore, 
he should not be further burdened with the 
task of learning for the first time how to 
cope with untimed and sometimes poorly- 
planned dictation. 

TEACH THE TAKING OF UNTIMED DICTATION. 
Office work is a co-operative job. The corre- 
spondent is ultimately responsible for usage 
and he is usually the person who initiates 
the letter by giving the dictation. The 
stenographer, on the other hand, must put 

is words into correct typewritten form. 
This means that the stenographer is given 
responsibility by the correspondent for 
appearance, spelling, punctuation, and, to 
a degree, usage. In order to accomplish 
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Procedures in Teaching 
Office-Style Dictation 


by HERBERT A. TONNE, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Dr. Tonne believes in timed dictation, but also 
recommends a plan for untimed, variable dic- 
tation similar to actual job performance. 


this, the stenographer needs to be given 
training that goes beyond the ability to 
take dictation at 80 words a minute, for 
example, and to transcribe this material at 
25 words a minute. 

While merely giving untimed dictation 
which simulates an office situation is much 
better than no experience at all, this is not 
sufficient. The teacher should help the 
student develop the best means of taking 
office dictation rather than permit the stu- 
dent to acquire procedures in a hit-and-miss 
fashion that may be only partially satis- 
factory. There are good ways and poor ways 
to cope with the problem of office dictation. 

There are two ways of coping with correc- 
tions and changes in office dictation. One 
is to attempt to make corrections as one 
goes along, and if an incorrect statement is 
given and then corrected, to cross it out and 
take down only the correct material. The 
other procedure is to have students take 
down everything including comments on 
corrections to be made. 

Most stenographers tend to use the former 
procedure. Possibly it is the more satisfac- 
tory job procedure. However, for learning 
purposes it is quite probable that the second 
procedure is the more desirable. When 
students attempt to make changes they 
often get confused. When the dictator, for 
example, says, “Change that to,” the stu- 
dent does not know to which word, phrase, 
or clause the dictator refers and may elimi- 
nate material that should be retained. 

More study needs to be given to this 
problem before a decision can be made. It 
is, in fact, amazing that with the thousands 
of research projects that have been under- 
taken, no one has even partial evidence of 
what most stenographers do or has even 
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made any attempt to determine which of the 
two procedures is the more satisfactory. 

My experience and the experience of sev- 
eral others indicates that it is wise for the 
beginning stenographer to take down every- 
thing; then he has the total picture before 
him when he starts to transcribe and is in a 
better position to figure out what is wanted. 
It is true that speed is important and that 
businessmen are interested in production, 
but, far more important than production, 
they want letters that are mailable. Fifty. 
letters a day, of which only twenty are 
mailable, are far less satisfactory than thirty 
letters, of which only one may have to be 
returned for correction. Therefore, even 
though it may take more time to write 
down everything, it may be more economical 
in a full day of work for the beginner. 

This kind of training should be stressed 
at the end of the course. In a two-year 
stenographic program the last three months 
might be devoted to developing this skill; 
in a three-year program the last term may 
emphasize such training. 

Here are some suggestions for building 
up material and for presenting untimed dic- 
tation: 

1. Teach students the right way to take 
free dictation. Do not encourage them to 
learn by trial and error; that is not the way 
to learn a skill. They may learn a good 
procedure by accident, but more likely they 
will acquire an unsatisfactory method. 

2. Give dictation with as much reality as 
possible. Give it with some sense of his- 
trionic effect so as to simulate the pauses and 
speed-ups which the correspondent would 
actually follow at his desk. 

3. Collect letters sent to your school, to 
business organizations, and to you person- 
ally. Use these as bases for dictation. Plan 
the dictation in advance. Possibly the first 
few times give your dictation to one or two 
students in advance. Have them take down 
all your hesitations and interpolations and 
then repeat these before the larger group. 

4. As soon as possible, however, dictate 
letters to the students without having dic- 
tated them in advance. Be sure to plan the 
letter, however, even if the plan is no more 
than a rough note or two to yourself jotted 
down on the margin of the letter being 
answered. 

5. While you will want to dictate mean- 
ingful letters, you need not be disturbed if 
they are not perfect. Correspondents do 
not always dictate perfect letters. If your 
letters are imperfect, your students will be 
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getting practice in taking dictation as it is 
often given. 

6. Start with simple material and few 
adjustments. The way to do it is to plunge 
in and get started. Give dictation in answer 
to materials you have collected. Do not 
worry about having the materials graded 
perfectly. You can usually plan your ans- 
wers so that the simpler ones are given 
earlier in the process of training and the 
more difficult ones later. 


7. Having taught a good procedure for 
taking free dictation, put the learning to use. 
After giving free dictation for the first few 
times, have the material read back before 
it is transcribed. If students are unable to 
read their dictation smoothly, use this dif- 
ficulty as a basis for remedial teaching in 
taking dictation. Usually some in the group 
will have gotten the material. Have them 
explain how they took the dictation, how 
they provided for insertions and deletions, 
and what they did while the formal dicta- 
tion was interrupted. Thus the others in 
the class will learn from these students. 
Such learning is usually more effective than 
mere telling. 


8. Students should read over what has 
been dictated. Does it make sense to them? 
If not, it probably will not be meaningful 
to another person who reads it. Nothing 
annoys the correspondent more than to read 
a well-typed letter in the middle of which is 
a sentence devoid of meaning. If it is unwise 
to check with the correspondent, the pro- 
spective stenographer should be taught to 
write something that gives the thought of 
what was dictated, not some gibberish that 
merely sounds like what was dictated to the 
stenographer. 


9. If a letter is simple, even the beginning 
stenographer does not need to read it over 
and edit it first. If a letter is exceedingly 
complicated the most efficient secretary will 
want to do some editing. As a general rule, 
the beginning stenographer will want to do 
considerable editing before transcribing; the 
master secretary should need to do little 
pre-editing and should be able to edit while 
transcribing. Students beginning to take and 
transcribe office dictation should read and 
edit letters and check grammatical construc- 
tion before they start to transcribe. They 
should supply synonyms for words that are 
repeated too often and eliminate excessive 
use of the personal pronoun J, dangling 
participles, and split infinitives. This should 
not be overdone, for sometimes a sentence 
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reads more easily if an adverb is placed 
between two parts of a verb form. 

10. Have the students determine the 
length of the letter or of the article before 
transcribing. Have students find out the 
average number of shorthand words they 
write on each notebook page. This will 
simplify deciding the number of words in 
each letter. Encourage them to “‘sense” the 
length of a letter by counting the number 
of words in their transcription so that they 
learn to estimate the length of letters from 
their shorthand notes. 

11. Have some of the letters in every 
presentation transcribed in final mailable 
form, with at least two carbon copies. Re- 
quire an addressed envelope and see that 
enclosures are properly attached. Not all 
dictated material needs to be read back and 
not all of it needs to be transcribed. There 
is, nevertheless, a serious danger in going 
too far in this direction. 

12. Toward the close of the training period 
it is desirable to produce as much material 
as possible which actually could be used on 
the job. This phase of the training program 
should emphasize the complete correspond- 
ence process, from taking the letter to pre- 
senting it in mailable form to the corre- 
spondent for his signature. The transcrip- 
tion process, including use of the dictionary 
and other references, should be given special 
attention. At this stage there should be 
only one standard — acceptability. If errors 
have been adequately corrected, they are 
not errors. If they have not been adequately 
corrected, the letter is not mailable, and, 
therefore, the product is not acceptable. 

You must decide to what extent timed 
dictation for speed development should be 
continued parallel to the presentation of 
free office dictation. Students who have not 
had job experience should receive consider- 
able dictation of this type. For stenogra- 
phers who are already on the job, (who take 
stenographic training primarily for speed 
development), free dictation should be kept 
toa minimum. Its occasional use is desirable 
for variety and to make certain that the 
students know the best procedures for taking 
dictation on the job. Free dictation given to 
such employees should be dictated as rapidly 
as possible. 

If the teacher will observe two or three 
students of about average ability, he can 


‘present his dictation so as to push them to 


the maximum. If there is too much varia- 
tion in the ability of the group, those who 
can take dictation at the higher speed should 
be given dictation first while the others 
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practice their shorthand. Then, while the 
high-speed students transcribe, those with 
lower speed should be taken to one side and 
given dictation. 

Training is meaningless unless it produces 
a better worker. The teacher must, there- 
fore, constantly emphasize transcripts of the 
type that are demanded in business and 
should constantly develop a knowledge of 
the office practices carried on in connection 
with stenographic work. It is true that in 
teaching shorthand it is necessary to provide 
learning standards. The teacher, however, 
must be on guard to use these learning 
standards as a means of growth toward office 
production standards rather than as sub- 
stitutes for office requirements. 








Selling Salesmanship as a Career 
(Continued from page 106) 


committee followed a similar plan with high 
schools and private schools. Student coun- 
selors were reached by inviting them to a 
series of the club’s regular meetings. When 
Philadelphia’s educators had been thoroughly 
introduced to the program, the committee 
worked up an attractive folder to be used as 
a classroom presentation on “Selling as a 
Career.” They also offered a copy of the 
pamphlet, “Opportunities in Selling,” to 
each counselor and every school. This 
pamphlet was prepared by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce in co-operation with the 
National Federation of Sales Executives. 
The Association then sponsored a luncheon 
devoted to “Selling as a Career” which was 
attended by more than three hundred stu- 
dents. Mayor Samuels of Philadelphia, 
Vice-President Wilfred Gillen of the Bell 
Telephone Company, and Dr. A. J. Stod- 
dard, president of the Board of Education, 
all spoke on the newly recognized importance 
of selling. The program has been enthusi- 
astically received by educators throughout 
Philadelphia and it gives every indication 
of being a complete success. 

Every supervisor of distributive educa- 
tion, every commercial department head, 
and every commercial teacher should be 
familiar with this extensive, nationwide pro- 
gram being conducted by the National 
Federation of Sales Executives to interest 
young people in entering the sales field. If 
interested contact your local Sales Manage- 
ment Club or write directly to Bob Whitney, 
president, National Federation of Sales 
Executives, Hotel Shelton, 49th & Lexing- 
ton, New York City. 
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Transcription Power and 


How to Aehieve It 


by ARCHIE C. THOMAS, FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. Businessman, what are the relative 
transcription powers of your stenographers? 
Are your wage scales, promotion plans, and 
pay increases partially based upon this re- 
liable measure of stenographic ability and 
value? Miss Shorthand Teacher, do you 
know the comparative transcription powers 
of your shorthand students? Do you give 
transcription power proper weighting when 
arriving at the transcription grades of your 
students? Do you consider the transcription 
power of a student when preparing a rec- 
ommendation of the student for an em- 
ployer? 

Transcription power is one of the most 
important assets a stenographer can con- 
tribute to the business that employs her. 
It is her most valuable selling point when 
applying for a position and her most justi- 
fiable claim for increased remuneration. 
Aiding students in the acquisition of trans- 
cription power is one of the most important 
problems of the shorthand teacher. 

The term, transcription power, can be 
best understood by the presentation and ex- 
planation of a formula usable in determin- 
ing transcription power. Dictation involves 
the time of both the executive and the sten- 
ographer. Transcription involves the time 
of the stenographer only. It would be ultra- 
conservative to estimate the executive’s 
time as two (frequently many more) times 
as valuable as is the time of the stenographer. 
Therefore, the time required for dictation 
should be given at least three times as much 
weight as the time required for transcription. 
Using these arbitrary weightings of dictation 
rates and transcription rates, the following 
formula can be derived: 


Transcription power = (dictation rate X 3) 
X transcription rate 


By letting the letters TP represent trans- 
cription power, D represent dictation rate, 
and T represent transcription rate the form- 
ula can be reduced to: 


TP=38D XT 


To illustrate the formula, let us assume 
that we have one stenographer who can take 
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dictation at 80 words a minute and can tran- 
scribe at 25 words a minute and that we have 
a second stenographer who can take dicta- 
tion at 120 words a minute and can tran- 
scribe at 50 words a minute. The transcrip- 
tion power of the first stenographer would 
be 6,000 or (3 X 80 X 25); while the tran- 
scription power of the second stenographer 
would be 18,000 or (3 X 120 X 50). The 
second stenographer has three times as much 
transcription power as the first stenographer 
and she should receive approximately three 
times as much salary as that received by 
the first stenographer. Similar differentia- 
tions in transcription power of students in 
the classroom should be given weighted con- 
sideration in determining grades and in pre- 
paring recommendations for employment. 

The businessman who will apply this for- 
mula and add the resulting data to the per- 
sonnel files of the individual stenographers 
can anticipate at least two distinctly satisfac- 
tory results: (1) the employees will be better 
satisfied that wage scales and promotions 
are based on individual ability and (2) his 
stenographers will be constantly endeavor- 
ing to improve their usefulness (transcrip- 
tion power) while on the job. 

The answers given to the question, 
“What constitutes satisfactory transcrip- 
tion power?” are unnecessarily vague. Some 
instructors in the field of transcription train- 
ing wander off into the foggy realms of per- 
sonality traits, grooming, attitudes, loyal- 
ties, neatness, arrangement of typed mate- 
rials, and similar desirable stenographic 
attributes before suggesting that “tran- 
scription should be accomplished at a reason- 
able rate of speed, of course.”’ Other leaders 
in the field of stenographiec training have 
extensively questionnaired businessmen for 
their definition of satisfactory transcription 
speed. Inasmuch as the businessman does 
sign the weekly pay checks, he should be 
satisfied with the quantity and quality of 
work received for the wages paid. However, 
the businessman is not in a position to 
know — and does not know — what consti- 
tutes a satisfactory transcription speed for 
individual employees. A businessman may 
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say that the minimum transcription rate in 
his office shall be 25 or 45 words a minute and 
that his stenographers must have shown 
dictation skill at rates in excess of 80 words 
a minute. He does say, in effect, that the 
pay earned by his stenographers is based on 
a turnout of that much work. If Stenog- 
rapher Mary normally transcribes at 50 
words a minute material dictated to her at 
100 words a minute, the businessman will 
probably say that her transcription power is 
highly satisfactory because it exceeds that of 
many other employees in his office. If Mary’s 
individual abilities and potentialities are 
taken into consideration, the above tran- 
scription rates may not be satisfactory. 
Mary’s accomplishments should be judged 
by her potentialities of accomplishment be- 
fore the conclusion is drawn that her accom- 
plishments are satisfactory. Teachers of 
business students should be much more con- 
cerned with the problem of helping students 
accomplish up to the maximum of their 
potentialities than with endeavoring to 
achieve the standards set by businessmen. 

Although much time is being devoted to 
transcription studies and much effort is be- 
ing expended along that line, inadequate pro- 
gress is being made. Too much time is de- 
voted to needless repetition of elementary 
typing skills, instructions in elementary 
shorthand principles, testing of skills that 
do not test transcription power, and the per- 
formance of endless exercises that do not in- 
crease transcription power. 

The two most efficient and effective ways 
to increase transcription power are to in- 
crease raw typing speed and to increase raw 
dictation speed. This statement is based 
upon the presumption that the student has 
learned basic spelling and grammar in grade 
and secondary schools, that he learned the 
basic fundamentals of typing in the first two 
semesters of typing instruction, and that he 
learned basic theory and elementary dicta- 
tion in the first courses in shorthand. If the 
student does not know grammar and cannot 
spell after numerous years of instruction 
under supposedly specialists in the teaching 
fields of grammar and spelling, there is 
little probability that the transcription 
teacher will succeed measurably where prior 
specialists failed. Even though nearly all of 
the time allotted to the building of tran- 
scription power is devoted to furthering the 
study of grammar and spelling, the student 
would become but very little more pro- 
ficient in grammar and spelling and would 
become but scantily skilled in the techniques 
that build transcription power. If students 
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must have additional training in such fun- 
damentals as grammar and spelling, it is 
recommended that such instruction be cata- 
loged honestly as grammar or spelling de- 
ficiency courses and_not listed as transcrip- 
tion study. 

A student’s transcription speed, tested 
under proper conditions, should range with- 
in 13 to 18 words a minute of his net typing 
speed on straight-copy material. The tran- 
scription speed should be compared with the 
typing speed achieved on a typing test of 
equal duration. If the transcription requires 
approximately 20 minutes to complete, the 
transcription rate should be compared with 
the net typing speed on a 20-minute typing 
test. If a student can type at approximately 
75 words a minute on ordinary straight-copy 
material, he should be able to transcribe 
ordinary letter material, under proper con- 
ditions, at a net rate approximating 60 words 
a minute. Obviously, if these assertions are 
correct (and you can prove them correct to 
your own satisfaction), the best way to in- 
crease net transcription speed is to increase 
net typing speed. Intensive drills and ex- 
tensive practice can whittle the transcrip- 
tion deviation range from 13 to 18 words a 
minute to deviation range of from 8 to 13 
words a minute. However, the same amount 
of time and effort, properly directed, will 
accomplish better results if applied toward 
increasing regular typing speed. 

These statements are subject to challenge, 
and they should be challenged. However, 
they should be proved either correct or in- 
correct by actual laboratory testing. Apply 
the following techniques in your own class- 
room.to each of the four types of tests. 

The first test employs familiar shorthand 
as the subject matter to be tested. Give your 
students a 5- or 10-minute typing speed test 
daily until you have affirmed an up-to-date 
typing test rate for each student. During 
the same class periods drill the students in 
setting up mailable letters from familiar 
printed shorthand plates. Have the students 
quickly and satisfactorily correct each error 
capable of correction by erasure. After the 
students have had sufficient practice with 
this type of transcription procedure to be 
familiar with what is expected of them, 
give them a few timed transcriptions from 
familiar shorthand so that the students feel 
they are on familiar ground under testing 
conditions. 

After you are satisfied that the students 
are ready for comparative testing, give a 
timed transcription test from familiar short- 
hand under the following testing conditions: 
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All students start their transcription at a 
given signal; they correct errors as they go 
along; they do not proofread before indicat- 
ing completion of the transcript; they in- 
dicate completion by raising their hands; 
the teacher indicates the'exact time required 
by each student by placing the time elapsed 
upon the blackboard; the student places his 
individual elapsed time on his transcript. 
The papers are scored by subtracting from 
the total number of words of the exercise 
five gross words for each uncorrected error 
and each corrected error that does not sat- 
isfy standards of mailability. The tran- 
scription rate is then determined by dividing 
the total net words by the time required to 
complete the transcript. On this typing test 
the speed of each student should approxi- 
mate 10 to 15 words a minute of his net 
typing speed. 

If the results obtained by your students 
on this first test do not approximate those 
suggested, take a second look before con- 
demning the test as invalid. Can the students 
read the familiar shorthand at speeds in ex- 
cess of 175 words a minute? Are the students 
who failed to achieve the deviation range 
poor spellers and uncertain in grammatical 
constructions? Are these students relatively 
inaccurate typists? It takes some longer to 
produce a mailable correction than it takes 
to type the 50 strokes for which the error is 
penalized in a typing test. Have the students 
had sufficient practice on this type of project 
to automatize the responses expected of 
them? In all probability most of your 
students will achieve the deviation range 
suggested, so you can proceed to the second 
type of test in which familiar material is 
dictated to the students at proper rates of 
speed and the transcripts are prepared from 
the students’ shorthand notes. 


With regard to many of the techniques 
used in giving this test, they are identical 
with the procedures used in the first test. 
However, the additional conditions pre- 
scribed below must be honestly met before 
the results can be considered valid: 


1. The dictation must be given at a rate 
that permits the student to write “quality” 
notes. Quality notes are notes that the stu- 
dent can read easily and without hesitation. 
Ordinarily the student can write quality 
notes on nontechnical material at a rate of 
approximately 20 words a minute slower 
than his “official” dictation speed. Official 
dictation speed is that speed at which the 
student can take new, ungraded, unfamiliar, 
nontechnical material and complete his 
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transcription within a prescribed time with 
au minimum of 95 per cent accuracy. 

2. The students must be given a reading 
period of sufficient length so that they can 
arrange paragraphing and sentence struc- 
ture, correct faulty notes, and plan mechan- 
ical arrangement. If the dictation has been 
given at the proper rate of speed, the length 
of the reading period can be approximated 
by dividing 80 into the number of words in 
the take. For example, if the dictation con- 
tains 400 words, a reading period of five min- 
utes should suffice, If the dictation contains 
500 words, the reading period should be 
6 or 7 minutes long. 

The mechanics of giving and scoring the 
test following the reading period are the 
same as those of the first type test. 

Weaknesses in spelling and grammar will 
result in pronounced individual deviations 
from the anticipated deviation range of 
from 13 to 18 words a minute of net typing 
speed. Also, differences in the quality of 
notes written by the various students will 
provide for the wider variations among the 
students. The results obtained in this sec- 
ond type of test will accentuate the impor- 
tance of quality notes as part of the stenog- 
rapher’s knowledge. 

In the third type of test unfamiliar mate- 
rial is substituted for familiar material as 
the basis of the test. A wide shorthand vo- 
cabulary and a thorough knowledge of short- 
hand theory are especially important to the 
student in this type of test: If your students 
achieve the suggested deviations in the two 
previous tests and fail to achieve the sug- 
gested deviation in this third test, look for 
vocabulary and theory weaknesses as the 
cause. The importance of a good shorthand 
vocabulary and a thorough understanding 
of shorthand theory can be impressed upon 
the students by calling their attention to the 
visible’ effects of these weaknesses upon 
their transcription power. 

The fourth type of test is not the most im- 
portant, but it is the most convincing test. 
In this test a vigorous effort is made to in- 
crease the net typing speed of each student 
at least 5 or 10 words a minute. This new 
“normal” rate is established by another 
series of daily tests. The individual gain of 
each student is noted. Tests one, two, and 
three are repeated two or three times. The 
gain in transcription speed made by each 
student is compared with the gain the stu- 
dent made in his net typing speed. The 
correlation between these two gains will be 
so close as to convince the most skeptical 

(Concluded on page 119) 
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}& Rubber Trains Office Workers 





at Mishawaka, Indiana. 





This article is reprinted, by permission, from the 

February, 1948, issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS. It ex- 

plains the co-operative program of the high school 

Under this plan the stu- 

dents of Mishawaka High School get on-the-job 

training. The pictures below show the students in 
the classroom and on the job. 








There is scarcely a locality in the country 
today where there is an adequate supply of 
skilled office workers. In some communities 
the shortage seems almost more acute than 
at any time during the war. 

This shortage shows no signs of becoming 
less acute despite the fact that some reports 
indicate a slight improvement in the general 
supply. Even though there is some improve- 
ment in the number of applicants, most ap- 
plicants today have had inferior training. 

For many years the private business 
schools led in training employees for offices. 
Today, with jobs so plentiful, many high 
school graduates and others who have not 
waited to graduate are entering into the 
business world. 

Young people just out of high school with 
no previous business experience have much 
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to learn. Although they may have studied 
typewriting and shorthand at school, they 
are often taught these subjects during the 
second and third terms and are out of 
practice at graduation time. 

At the Mishawaka plant of United States 
Rubber Company an effort is being made to 
provide better training for new employees 
and to work with the community’s high 
schools. 

The company’s training program at the 
Mishawaka plant is divided into three major 
phases: co-operative high school training, 
evening training for technical office skills, 
and on-the-job training for key personnel. 

The co-operative high school training 
program has been held in co-operation with 
the Mishawaka High School since January, 
1946. High school students participate in 
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this program in groups of two, each working 
a half day. Their combined efforts result 
in a full day’s work. They receive high 
school credits plus pay for their work in 
the plant. 

Evening training for technical office skills 
features continuous courses in comptom- 
etry plus courses in advanced shorthand and 
typing, which are made available on a volun- 
tary basis for personal advancement. All 
students attend these sessions on a voluntary 
basis. At the conclusion of each course a final 
examination is given and a dinner is held 
for the graduating class. 

On-the-job training for key personnel at 
United States Rubber gives a select group 
of new employees training in the functions 
and interrelations of departments with which 
they will work. Employees are given diver- 
sified training by spending from a half day 
to two full days observing and working 
under the direct supervision of various de- 
partment heads. Individual trainees and 
department heads write detailed reports on 
each assignment. 

The training program at Mishawaka is 
organized under the direction of the office 
manager. In most cases there is no formal 
method of grading employees’ efficiency and 
progress in the course. No employee, how- 
ever, is placed on a job until he has shown 
that he can reach standard efficiency on the 
job. 

In order to maintain high standards of 
efficiency and quality in office work plans 
are being made to inaugurate these programs 
for training office employees in other United 
States Rubber plants. Employees are being 
trained in this program for such strategic 


departments as payroll, timekeeping, tabu- 
lating, accounts payable, material records, 
cost, plant accounting, development, general 
accounting, order entry, and office planning. 
Officials report that many employees have 
acquired new skills and abilities as a result 
of this training program sponsored by the 
company. 

The problem of obtaining office workers 
is so acute in many places that a number of 
companies have developed plans for training. 
Some are designed to brush up high school 
graduates; others are designed to prepare 
clerical employees for more responsible jobs. 

Merck & Company, Inc., at Rahway, 
New Jersey, has a training plan which was 
described in the June, 1947, issue of Ameri- 
can Business. Swift & Company has a plan 
for training stenographers and _ secretarial 
personnel. The State Farm Insurance Com- 
pany at Bloomington, Indiana, also has a 
plan for preparing recent high school stu- 
dents for office jobs. 

Many other companies gave informal 
training plans; others are working with 
various schools to recruit apt students who 
may be inducted into office jobs with a 
minimum of training. 

The shortage of clerical workers is largely 
due to the increase in demand for them. 
While our population was increasing 73 
per cent, the number of clerical workers in- 
creased 350 per cent, which is probably the 
real reason why there may be a continued 
shortage of clerical workers. This indicates 
that business will have to do more and more 
training or be content with inexperienced 
workers for a considerable time in the future 
if present conditions continue. 
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When the Bell Rings 


Submitted by Harves C. Rahe 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


What is the appearance of your type- 
writing classroom after the period is over 
and the class has gone? If it is in tip-top 
shape — all papers cleared from the desks 
and floor, all erasure crumbs and other 
dust cleaned from the machines and desks, 
typewriters centered on the desks and the 
carriages centered, machines covered neatly 
(cover on straight and completely down on 
all sides), and chairs pushed squarely and 
completely under the desks—then the 
mnemonic device suggested in this article is 
not for vou. But if your students do not co- 
operate wholeheartedly with you in keeping 
the room in order, the following plan may do 
the trick for you as it has for others. 


Toward the end of the class period write 
four large capital C’s in a vertical column 
on the blackboard. Give no explanation; let 
the students’ curiousity develop for five or 
ten minutes while they are rounding out the 
period and occasionally glancing at the four 
big C’s on the blackboard. Then, about 
two or three minutes before the bell rings, 
call for attention and give a brief, interesting 
chalk-talk on how to leave the room at the 
end of each class period. After the first C 
write lear, making the word clear. Explain 


‘ in as few words as possible the desirability 


of clearing everything from the desk and 
from the near-by floor area. Every sheet of 
paper and other supplies and materials 
should be turned in at the teacher’s desk, 
kept by the student, or tossed into the 
wastebasket. 


After the second C write enter, making 
the word Center. As you write it, tell the 
students to center the typewriter on the 
desk and center the carriage on the machine. 
This activity lays the groundwork for the 
next C. 


Write over after the third C, making the 
word Cover. Emphasize the importance of 
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keeping the machines covered when not in 
use. Be sure each student places the cover 
on the machine with the front of the cover on 
the front of the machine and with all sides 
pulled completely down. This one simple 
precaution will do much to improve the 
appearance of your room and make it a 
more inviting place for the next class or for 
the principal to bring an inspector or visitor. 


After the fourth C write hair, making the 
word Chair. This key word is a reminder to 
push the chair under the desk or table 
squarely and completely. 


Occasionally the four key words will need 
to be rewritten on the blackboard at a later 
time and discussed, but usually a brief ver- 
bal reminder, such as “Don’t forget the four 
C’s when leaving” is all that is necessary on 
those rare occasions when a memory jog is 
needed. A vivid, interesting presentation 
(not preachy) the first time usually secures 
the co-operation of the class and makes 
somewhat of a lasting impression. 


The four key words may be written on a 
far corner of the blackboard that is not in 
use much and left there permanently. The 
attention of those individuals who need re- 
minding can then be directed to the words 
Clear, Center, Cover, and Chair. 
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Teacher-Training Survey 


During the school year 1947-48 Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, con- 
ducted a survey to guide that institution in 
revising the program of study for the train- 
ing of business teachers. This survey was 
made among the superintendents of 100 
school systems in Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Indiana. Mr. Orville H. Palmer was in 
charge of the study. He succeeded in getting 
replies from 70 schools. The following are 
some of the significant facts obtained: 
Question: Do you hire commercial teachers for your 

school who are not qualified to teach short- 


hand and typing as well as other commer- 
cial courses? 


Answer: Yes 24 
No 45 
Question: In relation to prewar years, do you feel the 
need for trained commercial teachers as great 
as prewar needs, greater than prewar needs, 
not as great as prewar needs? 
Answer: Greater 38 
As great as 25 
Not as great 2 
Question: How many classes is each teacher assigned as 
a normal load? ; 
Answer: Normal Load Schools Reporting 
+ 1 
5 60 
6 12 
Question: In addition to teaching, what other activities 
do you expect of teachers in the commercial 
department? 
Answer: Home room counselor 60 
Accounting work 49 
Placement work 47 
Club advisor 14 
Question: Do you designate one of the teachers as de- 
partment head or as chairman of the depart- 
ment? 
Answer: Yes +4 
No 23 


If answer above is ‘“‘Yes”’ state briefly the 
duties of the department head. 


Supply and equipment purchasing and 


maintenance 21 
Course planning 18 
Teacher schedules 12 
Choosing texts and teaching materials for 

the department 11 
Promotional work and placement of grad- 

uates 9 
Supervision of classes 7 
Student schedules and counseling 4 


Question: What percentage of the students in the classes 
of the commercial department are expecting 
to be placed in a job after graduation? 


Answer: 0-20 7 
21-40 5 
41-60 10 
61-80 13 
81-100 97 
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Question: What percentage of the students in the classes 
of the commercia] department are expecting 
to go to college after graduation? 


Answer: 0-20 45 
21-40 12 
41-60 3 
61-100 0 


Question: What suggestions do you offer on training 
which colleges can give that will provide 
better teachers for your school? 


Answer: On the job practical experience 9 
Broader background in business fields and 
English 

Better knowledge of handling youngsters 
Personal trait improvement 

Knowledge of office machines 

Vocational guidance 


ee) 


Question: What machines are available for student use 
in your commercial department? 


Answer: Typewriters 68 
Adding machines 62 
Mimeograph 61 
Ditto 56 
Calculators 40 
© » 6 
Lambda Chapter of D. P. E. Initiates New 
Members 


Eight graduate students in business educa- 
tion at Northwestern University became 
members of Lambda chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon at initiation ceremonies held on 
July 10, 1948, on the Evanston campus. 
The new members are: Helen Barrett, 
Hinckley Community High School, Hinckley, 
Illinois; Ralph O. Eggert, West Bend High 
School, West Bend, Wisconsin; Anna Mae 
Flint, Garfield High School, Akron, Ohio; 
Lucille Hansen, Tucson High School, Tuc- 
son, Arizona; Viola Krueger, Ionia High 
School, Ionia, Michigan; Clyde Lawrence, 
Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois; Sister Ann Pauline Rose, 
St. Margarita Academy, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; and Miss Elaine Sheltraw, Dowagiac 
High School, Dowagiac, Michigan. 

Following the initiation banquet an inter- 
esting panel discussion on ““Work Experience 
and Co-operative Training” was conducted 
by Dr. James M. Thompson, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois, visit- 
ing professor of business education at North- 
western. Members of the panel were co- 
ordinators of office and distributive educa- 
tion programs in Illinois high schools and 
John A. Beaumont, chief, Business Educa- 
tion Service, Springfield, Illinois. The other 
panel members were Reyno Bixler.of Wau- 
kegan, Mabel E. Scheiderer of Decatur, 
Robert Stickler of Maywood, and Juliabel 
Strauch of Pekin. 
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Tips on Good Posture 


Miss Virginia Russell, physical education 
expert and widely known lecturer on “body 
alignment” at the Powers School, New York, 
has come up¥.with some practical tips to 
busy business girls who want to retain their 
trim figures. 

Miss Russell, who has lectured to thou- 
sands of secretaries, professional women, and 
business college students on proper figure 
control, sums up her advice to America’s 
“Girl Fridays” as follows: 

1. Beauty is not important if your posture 
is bad. Stand erect, but relaxed. Relax 
knees and shoulders. Keep chest and head 
high. 

2. To prevent round shoulders, resulting 
from long periods of bending over a type- 
writer or desk, do this: Clasp hands behind 
neck, roll head in circle. This exercise can 
be done without leaving your desk. 

3. To avoid what is commonly known as 
“stenographer’s spread”’ do more walking. 
Exercise at home at least once a day. 

4. Wear moderate heels to work. 

5. Follow these tips and your figure will 
remain trim. 

Other suggestions from Miss Russell are: 

Keep up some phase of sports. Swimming, 
bowling, bicycling, badminton, archery, 
skating, and dancing, if done frequently, 
are good for figure control. 


“Development of a good figure — impor- 


tant to a girl in any career — begins in 
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college,” says Miss Russell. “At this stage a 
girl either gets careless or meticulous.” 

What’s wrong with the average American 
girl’s figure today? ‘“They’re too hippy,” 
says Miss Russell. “‘And this is due to either 
laziness or carelessness.” 


There are many exercises girls can put 
into use and one in particular which helps 
posture is shown in the picture. Miss Russell 
shows Norma Chayer, student at Morse 
College, Hartford, Connecticut, how a simple 
roll of the head in a circle will prevent round 
shoulders. This exercise is also good for 
chest muscles that get cramped by constant 
bending over a desk. Miss Russell adds that 
“Beauty is not important if a girl’s posture 
is poor.” 

a . a 


Hitch Appointed Director 


Robert L. Hitch has been appointed di- 
rector of business education, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming. Mr. Hitch succeeds Dr. F. Blair 
Mayne. 

Mr. Hitch formerly taught at Mac Murray 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois, and at William 
Woods College, Fulton, Missouri, prior to 
going to Mac Murray College. Mr. Hitch 
announced that courses in teacher training 
for distributive education will be offered at 
the university in an effort to expand the 
distributive education program in Wyoming. 


Crump Awarded Doctorate Degree 


At the end of the summer session William 
L. Crump completed all requirements for 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. His 
major was in business education with related 
fields in teacher education and administra- 
tion. The title of his dissertation was “A 
Study of the Employment Problems of Negro 
Office Workers in Integrated and Segre- 
gated Work Programs with Implications for 
Business Education.” 

Dr. Crump received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, and his Master’s degree from 
Northwestern. He taught at Lincoln Univer- 
sity and the Cortez Peters Business College 
in Chicago after serving in the armed forces 
for three years. In September Dr. Crump 
accepted a position as director of business 
education, Maryland State College, Division 
of the University of Maryland, Princess 
Anne, Maryland, where he will inaugurate 
a new program of business education. 
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Many new Coronet rental sources have 
been added since the list of agencies was 
published in the January issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. For this reason the up-to- 
date list is being given in this issue. Coronet 
Instructional Films now has the following 
films for use in business education avail- 


able: 


“Bookkeeping and You” 


“The Secretary’s Day” 


“The Secretary Takes Dictation” 
““The Secretary Transcribes”’ 


ARIZONA 

University Extension Division 
University of Arizona, Tucson 
ARKANSAS 


Department of Public Relations 
State Teachers College, Conway 


Division of Vocational Education 
State Dept. of Ed., Little Rock 


Kirkpatrick, Inc. 
S ring and 6th, Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 


Photo and Sound, Inc. 
116 Natoma St., San Francisco 


University Extension Division 
University of Calif., Berkeley 


University Extension Division 
University of Calif., Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
Ellison-Reed Visual Service 
2114 Curtis Street, Denver 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
714 Eighteenth St., Denver 


University Extension Division 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
CONNECTICUT 

Pix Film Service 

34 E. Putnam Ave., Greenwich 
FLORIDA 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
1348 N. Miami Ave., Miami 


GEORGIA 
Audio-Visual Education Service 
State Dept. of Ed., Atlanta 


Ideal Pictures Compesetion 
52 Auburn Ave., N.E., Atlanta 


General Extension Division 
University of Ga., Athens 


ILLINOIS 


American Film Registry 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Audio-Visual Aids Service 
Southern Ill. Univ., Carbondale 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
28 E. 8th St. Chicago 


Visual Aids Service ’ 
University of Ill., Champaign 


INDIANA 
Film Center 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
1214 Pennsylvania, Indianapolis 


Indiana Visual Aids Co., Inc. 
726 N. Illinois, Indianapolis 
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Rental Agencies for Coronet Films 


“What Is Money?” 
“Sharing Economic Risks” 
Ready to Type” 
“Building Typing Skill” 
“Fred Meets a Bank” 
‘“*What Is Business?” 
“*Consumer Protection” 
“What Is Capitalism?” 
‘Banks and Credit” 


**What Is a Contract?” 
“Your Thrift Habits” 


IOWA 


University Extension Division 
University of lowa, Iowa City 


Visual Instruction Service 
lowa State College, Ames 


KANSAS 

University Extension Division 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 
KENTUCKY 

Hadden Film Service 

423 W. Liberty St., Louisville 


Dept. of University Extension 
University of Ky., Lexington 


LOUISIANA 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
826 Baronne St., New Orleans 


Jasper Ewing & Sons 
725 Poydras St., New Orleans 


MARYLAND 

Kunz Motion Picture Service 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 
40 Melrose St., Boston 


Vesco Film Library 
116 Newbury St., Boston 


Visual Aids Service 
Boston University, Boston 


MICHIGAN 
Locke Film Library 
120 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo 


University Extension Division 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


MINNESOTA 
Elliott Film Company 
1110 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 

301 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 
Midwest Audio-Visual Service 

26 N. First Ave., Duluth 
Midwest Audio-Visual Service 
1504 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 


University Extension Division 
University of Minn., Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jasper Ewing & Sons 
227 S. State St., Jackson 


School of Education 
University of Miss., University 


MISSOURI 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
1402 Locust St., Kansas City 


Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. 
614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 


The following rental agencies are handling 
these films: 


University Extension Division 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
MONTANA 

Department of Visual Education 
State Dept. of Ed., Helena 
NEBRASKA 

University Extension Division 
University of Nebr., Lincoln 
NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey State Museum 
Trenton 


Art Zeiller Visual Education Service 
868 Broad St., Newark 

NEW MEXICO 

Extension Division 

Univ. of New Mex., Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 

Buffalo Museum of Science 
Humboldt Park, Buffalo 
Educational Film Library 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc 
1600 Broadway, New York C ity 


NORTH CAROLINA 
University Extension Division 
University of N. C., Chapel Hill 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Extension Division 

N. D. Agric. College, Fargo 
OHIO 

Ohio Film & Slide Exchange 
State Dept. of Ed., Columbus 
Sunray Films, Ine. 

2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland 


Twyman Films, Inc. 
29 Central Ave., Dayton 


OKLAHOMA 

Kirkpatrick, Inc. 

Walker at 8th, Oklahoma City 
Kirkpatrick, Inc. 

1634 S. Boston Ave., Tulsa 


University Extension Division 
University of Okla., Norman 


OREGON 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
915 S. W. 10th Ave., Portland 


Visual Instruction Service 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Audio-Visual Aids Library 
Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 


Indiana Film Library 
State Teachers College, Indiana 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Continued) 


Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1819 Vine St., Philadelphia 


Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1905 Sanderson Ave., Scranton 


PCW Film Library 
Pa. Coll. for Women, Pittsburgh 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


University ~<a Division 
University of S. C., Columbia 


TENNESSEE 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
18 S. 3rd. St., Memphis 


Kirkpatrick, Inc. : 
166 Monroe Ave., Memphis 


University Extension Division 


TEXAS 
Dept. of Radio and Visual Education 
State Dept. of Ed., Austin 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
2024 Main St., Dallas 


University Extension Division 
University of Texas. Austin 


Visual Education, Inc. 
Lamar and 12th, Austin 


UTAH 


Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction 
Brigham Young U., Provo 


Dosgoat Book Company 
4 E. South Temple, 


seit Lake City 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
10 Post Office P1., 


VIRGINIA 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 
219 E. Main St., Richmond 
WASHINGTON 


Dept. of Visual Education 
Central Wash. Coll. of Ed., 
Ellensburg 


Extension Division 
Wash. State College, Pullman 
WISCONSIN 


Photoart Visual Service 
844 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 


University Extension Division 
University of Wis., Madison 


PUERTO RICO 





University of Tenn., Knoxville Salt Lake City 


Office of Commissioner of Fd. 
San Juan 











Follow-up Study in Pittsburgh 


Dr. L. W. Korona, counselor of Allderdice 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
made a follow-up study of the June, 1947, 
graduates of that high school. There were 
342 graduates in the class consisting of 166 
boys and 176 girls. Part of the results are 
shown in the following two tables: 


TABLE I 
GRADUATES ENGAGED IN BUSINESS 


Boys Girls Total 


Bookkeeper 4 5 9 
Clerk — Filing 2 2 
General Office 5 7 12 
School (Public) 2 2 
Shipping l 1 
Messenger 1 | 2 
Office Machine Operator I I 2 
Receptionist 1 2 3 
Sales — Department Stores 2 
Specialities (Drug, Grocery, 
Auto Accessory, etc.) 9 10 #19 
General 5 5 
Switchboard 2 2 
Stenographer 24 24 
Typist 6 8 


| © 


35 73 108 


TABLE II 
COURSES TAKEN IN COLLEGE 


Course Boys Girls Total 
Liberal Arts Major 16 44 60 
Science Major 4 5 
Business Administration 23 
Education (Total Admitted — 12) 
Commercial 
Home Economics 
Physical 
Secondary 3 
Engineering (Total admitted — 20) 
Aeronautical 
Architectural 
Chemical 
Electrical 
Mechanical 
Fine Arts 
Art 
Music 
Journalism 
Pharmacy 
Pre-Dentistry 
Pre-Law 
Pre-Medicine 
Pre-Nursing 
Pre-Social Service 4 
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Transcription Power and 
How to Achieve It 
(Continued from page 112) 


of the accuracy of the statement that the 
best way to increase transcription speed is 
to increase net typing speed. This positive 
correlation will exist for those students who 
fail to achieve the suggested deviation rang- 
es. It was found that the best way to increase 
transcription power is to write quality notes 
at increasing rates of dictation. 
Transcription power is the most valuable 
single asset the stenographer can contribute 
to her job. Since increasing dictation speed, 
improving the quality of notes, and increas- 
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ing net typing speed are the most effective 
ways of increasing transcription power, why 
not revise your training program and get 
back to basic and fundamental concepts. 
All vehicles of society are contributing to- 
ward personality development, personal 
grooming education, loyalty traits, and 
similar desirable attributes of the individ- 
ual. Let the shorthand, typing, and tran- 
scription teachers place their emphasis on the 
basic problem of developing the transcrip- 
tion powers of their students. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for 
a general course for all students or for the 
first course in busiriess. This course is often 
described as introduction to business, junior 





business, elementary business, everyday busi- 
ness, or general business. Here is a book 
that speaks for itself in the hands of students, 
teachers, administrators, and parents. Often 
when administrators have examined this 
book, they have realized the desirability of 
offering such a course to all students. When 
parents see the book, they often want to keep 
it as a permanent addition to the family 
library. It is truly rich in immediate interest 








and future value. 
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Chapman Appointed Head 


Lowell Chapman has been appointed 
head of the newly organized Department of 
Business Administration, Lincoln Memorial 
University, Harrogate, Tennessee. Mr. 
Chapman has a B.S. degree in business and 
social science from Ball State Teachers Col- 


lege, Muncie, Indiana, and a Master’s degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Chapman has taught business subjects 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and for 
the last five years has been a teacher of busi- 
ness administration in the General Motors 
Institute, Flint, Michigan. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa and Delta Pi Epsilon. 











Bookkeeping Helps Displaced Person Get a Job In His Adopted Land 


The following letter from Dr. Radvansky, a displaced person who came to the 
United States from Czechoslovakia, tells an interesting story of how he learned a 
sufficient amount of bookkeeping in four weeks to obtain a job as a bookkeeper: 


Mr. Paul A. Carlson 

Director of Commercial Education 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Dear Sir: 


First of all I beg your pardon for disturbing you with my letter. I came three 
months ago into this country as an immigrant from Prague, Czechoslovakia. I 
was an attorney-at-law there and consequently I cannot practice here my previous 
profession. Besides I do not know the language satisfactory. Somebody advised me 
to learn bookkeeping to make a living. 


I dropped into a bookstore and asked for a book from which I would be able to 
acquire the general principles of bookkeeping and accounting. I knew very few 
about bookkeeping and I took the book which was given to me. The name of the book 
is: “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting,” by Carlson, Prickett, Forkner. 


I studied alone very attentively and in four weeks after repeating the whole 
stuff couple times, I felt that I am quite familiar with the important principles of 
the bookkeeping and accounting. And then looking for a position in a few days I 
got a job as a bookkeeper, have a weekly salary of fifty dollars having no difficulties 
in my work. 


And in this connection I feel I must tell you something. I used already many 
books in my life, but never such a fine one like yours. Your excellent method enabled 
me not only to acquire the knowledge in a very short time, but extended to me a real 
pleasure, I am therefore very grateful to you. 


And now I hope you will forgive me I have a favor to ask of you. I would like 
to continue my training in the field of accountancy. But I do not have the money 
to study on the university and no money to throw out for valueless books. Please do 
me the favor and advise me what books should I buy to enable to complete the sound 
foundation given to me by your above mentioned book. 


Thanking you for your favor in beforehand, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


Dr. Alexander Radvansky 
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Know Your School Typewriters 
Submitted by Paul B. Carmony 
Tucson Senior High School 
Tucson, Arizona 

I advocate that teacher-training institu- 
tions offer some instruction in making minor 
typewriter repairs. Such instruction is vital 
to those who are preparing to teach type- 
writing and could easily be offered as part 
of a methods course. 

Do you really know your school type- 
writers? How do you, as teachers of type- 
writing, take care of the minor adjustments 
that frequently have to be made on your 
machines? Can you get a repair man im- 
mediately or are you in the position of most 
teachers and have to wait from one to three 
days or sometimes longer for repairs? Can 
you make those minor adjustments yourself? 

I am especially interested in this subject 
because as part of my duties as a teacher at 
Tucson Senior High School for the past 
eleven years I have made all the repairs on 
our machines. We never call a typewriter 
shop for service. I have also taken care of 
the repair work for several other schools in 
Arizona. 

In this work I have come in contact with 
many teachers who knew nothing of the 
mechanics of a typewriter but were quite 
anxious to learn. If they do learn, most of 
them will have to do it the hard way — by 
trial and error. How much better it would 
he if they could have had some special train- 
ing before beginning their teaching careers. 


It is important that teachers be able to 
make minor repairs or adjustments for the 
following reasons: 


1. It gives the teacher more self-confidence and 
thereby aids in efficient teaching. 

. It improves the morale of the class if machines 
can be adjusted immediately by the teacher. 


3. Many schools are located in small communities 
where typewriter service is not available; there- 
fore, it is most important that teachers in these 
schools be able to make the minor repairs. 

4. In schools that have no spare typewriters a 
machine that is out of order will cause the stu- 
dent to lose time and to be retarded in his work. 


we 


Usually three small wrenches, a pair of 
pliers, a spring hook, and a screwdriver are 
the only tools needed to make the following 
adjustments: 

1. Adjust margin stops for more perfect alignment 
of margins. 

2. Attach drawbands and restore the mainspring 

tension. 


3. Adjust the line space gauge and variable line : 


spacer on the Underwood typewriter when the 
line spaces become uneven. 


4. Adjust the space bar on those machines that 
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have such an adjustment, such as the Under- 
wood and the Remington #17. 

. Correct the motion — that is when the upper and 
lower case characters are not in line with each 
other. This is a very simple adjustment on the 
Remington Noiseless and on most models of the 
Underwood, but is more difficult on some other 
makes of typewriters — the Royal, L. C. Smith, 
and Remington #17 require special tools. 

6. Adjust the escapement trip. A very simple 

adjustment, if you know how to make it. 

7. Remove and sand the glaze from platens, and 

clean the feed rollers. 


8. Adjust the bell. 
9. Adjust the line lock. 
10. Align type bars that are sprung and stick in the 
type guide. 
11. Release ribbon mechanisms that become jammed 
and correct the automatic reverse. 


12. Make simple adjustments on the tabular mecha- 
nism of the typewriter. 


13. Attach various springs. 


or 


14. Tighten and replace various screws. 


Yes, I believe that women as well as men 
teachers can and should learn to make a 
minimum number of these simple adjust- 
ments and really know the equipment with 
which they work. 


First Korean Typewriter 








The first Korean typewriter on a letter 
basis is demonstrated by Choi Soong Soo at 
the opening of the eighth U. S. Information 
Center of the Office of Civil Information. 
Viewing the demonstration are from left to 
right: Dr. M. M. Lee, interpreter for Gen- 
eral Hodge; Lieutenant General John R. 
Hodge, commanding general of the United 
States Army Forces in Korea; and Mrs. 
Mary F. Bierstadt, Department of Educa- 
tion Commercial Specialist, Farmington, 
Illinois. The typewriter has a Korean and 
English keyboard with the syllables in letter 
form created by the Korean Language Asso- 
ciation. 
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that has made an adoption 
‘since its publication has 


adopted — 


201 CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


Nineteenth Edition — By,Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


The nineteenth edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOK- _ _e minstoaeth on is 

already adopte i on, 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING has created a new ee oa Per 
sensation. This book is improved, simplified, Alabama, North Carolina, New 
streamlined, and modernized. Teachers who are — ont tek a 


using it report rapid progress, easier teaching, and _—_ Georgia. 


easier learning on the part of the students. Youwill A apevial Comniiton edition ho 
1; Peay been adopted in the public 
like its many features, including the step-by-step pe ag oe 
presentation, the numerous visual aids, the sum- sora — —— is <_ 
—" f ee : . ; buted through W. J. Gage 
marization of principles, the self-checking Pro Company, 12d., 85 Spedine fae 
cedures, the vocabulary study, and the projects. nue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Gladys Peck Appointed State Supervisor 


a a Gladys Peck was ap- 


pointed state supervisor 
of business education of 
the Louisiana Public 
Schools on August 9, 
1948. Miss Peck re- 
ceived her B.A. degree 
from Southwestern Loui- 
siana Institute, Lafay- 
ette, Louisiana, and her 
M.A. degree from Loui- 
siana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Miss Peck was _ for- 
merly assistant professor 
of business administra- 
tion at Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana. She 
also taught secretarial science at Louisiana 
State University. She has had a number of 
years’ experience teaching in the high schools 
and in commerce departments of the trade 
schools in Louisiana. 

Miss Peck is president of the Louisiana 
Business Education Association for 1947-48 
and treasurer of the Ruston chapter of the 
American Association of University Women. 
She is an active member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Association of University Pro- 
fessors, and Southern Business Education 
Association 











Gladys Peck 


Harry Bowser Heads Edison Program 


A new nation-wide pro- 
gram designed to furnish 
schools with practical 
assistance in instructing 
students on the use of 
Ediphone Voicewriting 
equipment has been in- 
augurated with the ap- 
pointment of Harry Bow- 
ser as manager of the 
Education Department, 
Ediphone Division, 
Thomas A. Edison, In- 
corporated. He has been 
associated for a number 
of years with the Gregg 
Publishing Company. 

A graduate of Temiple University, he also 
attended Clarion State Teachers College, 
Clarion, Pennsylvania, and did graduate 
work at the University of Pittsburgh. He 
has headed commercial departments in 
high schools in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and introduced courses in salesman- 
ship and retailing at New York State College 
for Teachers. 

Mr. Bowser is chairman of the education 
committee of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives. His “High School Course 
of Study in Salesmanship,” written for the 
Federation, is now being distributed. 





Harry Bowser 








Work Experience in College 


The Campus Service Board, a major di- 
vision of the all-student Civic Association 
at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
consists of eleven members who are actively 
engaged in a $150,000 business. The Campus 
Service Board is charged with the respon- 
sibility of operating all tearooms on the 
campus, the Lodge restaurant, and the din- 
ing room for Aviation Hall. In addition to 
these responsibilities, the Board also operates 
a Lost-and-Found Department, manages a 
student exchange, and supplies flowers, 
radios, and magazines for the college hos- 
pital. 

The Campus Service Board has a staff of 
100 employees, a weekly payroll of $1,800, 
and a customer count of from 32,000 to 
40,000 each week. A recent questionnaire 
to former members of the Board indicates 
that the experience gained as a member of 
the Board has genuine educational values. 
It provides a genuine “‘life situation’”’ where 
responsibility and good judgment pay off in 
dollars and cents as well as in service and 
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satisfaction. To carry on a $150,000 busi- 
ness challenges the best efforts, and neglect 
or ill-considered decisions on the part of 
the Board show up almost immediately in 
ledger balances. The Campus Service Board 
offers its employees an opportunity to apply 
principles learned in art, interior design, 
consumer education, business practices, 
human relations, and dietetics. For example, 
in making the tearooms attractive, problems 
in construction, color, and furnishings must 
be decided, and counter displays and flower 
arrangements must be planned. 

Although a full-time bookkeeper is em- 
ployed, members of the Campus Service 
Board must have an over-all knowledge of 
the business procedure of cashiers, book- 
keepers, and bank employees. At each 
weekly Board meeting reports of the financial 
status of every tearoom are made, bills and 
payrolls are approved, and requisitions are 
signed. Weekly reports are made to the 
student legislature and an annual report 
goes to the college auditor. 
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Heyler Appointed in Virginia 





Ezra D. Heyler has 
been appointed director 
of business education and 
co-ordinator in the Ports- 
mouth Public Schools. 
Mr. Heyler, who received 
his A.B. degree from 
Bowling Green College 
of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, and _ his 
LL.B degree from La- 
Salle Extension Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois, 
will also be principal of 
the Adult Evening School 
and have charge of the 
new program for training 














Ezra D. Heyler 
office employees. 

Mr. Heyler has had experience in teaching 
in both high schools and colleges. For seven- 
teen years he was a business teacher in the 
high school at Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
During the last eight years at Williamsport 
he was head of the commercial department. 
For nine years he was a co-operative training 
teacher at Bloomsburg State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Heyler is a past president of the com- 
mercial section of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, a member of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants, 
and a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Changes in Postal Rates and Regulations 


Effective September 1, 1948, it became 
possible to send packages of not over 70 
pounds by air mail parcel post. The rates 
are rather high. For example, anything up 
to 8 ounces goes for 5 cents an ounce. For 
the first pound over 8 ounces in the sixth 
zone the air mail rate is 75 cents a pound and 
33 cents for each additional pound. As an 
example, in the sixth zone a package weigh- 
ing 1114 pounds would cost $4.45 for postage. 

Effective January 1, 1949, new postal 
regulations and rates go into effect involving 
air mail post cards, third-class mail, con- 
trolled circulation publications, third-class 
catalogues, books, and parcel post. All rates 
for special handling, special delivery, money 
orders, postal notes, registered mail, insured 
mail, and c.o.d. mail will be increased: 

Any teacher who wishes to incorporate 
these new rates, regulations, and services 
in the teaching of any courses can obtain 
bulletins from the local post office. 
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As Others See You 


(Suggestions for salesmanship classes submitted by 
Ruben J. Dumler, St. John’s College, : 
Winfield, Kansas) 

Psychologists tell us that a vast majority 
of the things we do is done with the idea of 
pleasing others. Almost every activity js 
for the purpose of gaining respect, love, and 
admiration of our fellow men. We dress, 
talk, work, and play to make a favorable 
impression. This is basically true even 
though we hate to admit it. 

If we are at home alone sometime and have 
to prepare our own lunch, do we prepare 
fancy dishes and set up an elaborate table 
with candles? If we expect to spend an 
evening at home by ourselves and do not 
expect anyone to visit us, do we dress in 
our best clothes? If we were on an island 
all by ourselves with no hope of ever seeing 
another human being, would we _ bother 
about our appearance, speech, and manners? 


‘The answer to these questions is No because 


most of our conduct is controlled by the 
manner in which we want others to see us. 

How do others see us? We usually imagine 
how others are impressed by our actions and 
appearance, but we really do not know 
because our opinion of ourselves is preju- 
diced. Our idea on the type of impression 
we make on others may be altogether 
diffierent from the facts. 

In connection with our course in sales- 
manship I have prepared a rating scale 
covering ten personality qualities which | 
feel are some of the most important. This 
scale, at the right, is set up on multiples 
of ten. Thus a person rated can determine 
his total score for each person that rates him 
and average score by all raters. This means 
that the perfect score for the total scale is 
100 points and for each quality it is 10 
points. The person rated can also deter- 
mine the impression made on the men and 
women separately. 

This type of rating scale is not practical 
for large classes where the students do not 
know each other very well. In our case, it 
is useful as our students live on the campus 
and the class is not too large. Every attempt 
is made to get the students better acquainted 
in class during the earlier part of the se- 
mester. The students are rated near the 
close of the semester. The rater does not 
put his name on the paper. 

Teachers have my permission to reproduce 
this scale and use it in their classes. 
should like to receive criticisms and sugges- 
tions for its improvement. 
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HOW OTHERS SEE YOU 





Name— ——— 


[nstrucTION: Below are listed ten personality qualities. 
highest possible rating for each quality. Draw a circle 


person you are rating. 


I 
INTEREST IN 
OTHERS 

II 
POSTURE 


Ill 
SMILE 


IV 
SCHOLARSHIP 
(INDUSTRY) 


\ 
SPEECH 


VI 
PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE 


Vil 
TOLERANCE 


Vill 
SPORTSMANSHIP 


IX 
INFLUENCE 


X 
EMOTIONAL. 
STABILITY 


1 Minute 
1 Minute 
3 Minutes 
3 Minutes 
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10 9 8 


Date 





Each quality is divided into three degrees. Ten is the 
around the number that you believe best describes the 


7 6 5 


4 3 2 





Genuinely interested in 
others 


10 9 8 


Shows interest only in 
select group 


7 6 5 





Interested only in himself 


4 3 = 





Stands, sits, & walks erect 


Stands, sits, & walks fairly 
erect 





Stoops, slouches 




















10 9 8 7 6 5 + 3 2 
Pleasing smile, smiles often Smiles occasionally Very sober, smiles rarely 
10 9 8 rf 6 5 4 3 2 
Work exceeds require- Works to meet demands Work is usually late and 
ments poorly done — just to get 
by 

10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 
Pleasant. voice, excellent Speaks fairly well Poor voice, words run to- 
enunciation, fluent gether, weak expression 

10 a 8 7 6 > 4 3 2 








Always neat, clean, and 
dressed in good taste 


10 9 5 


Appears neat most of the 
time 


7 6 5 


Careless & untidy 


r 3 ‘9 





Respects rights & opinions 
of others. 


Generally respects opin- 
ions of others 





Resents all opinions of 
others. His are the only 
correct views 














10 9 8 7 6 3 t 3 2 
Wins modestly, loses A good sport most of time Boasts when winning, ali- 
gracefully bies when losing 

10 9 8 7 6 5 + 3 2 
Strongly affects opinions No definite influence but Carried along by the 








of others contributes to group nearest and strongest in- 
thinking fluence 

Ww 9 & 7 6 5 t 3 2 

Calm, not easily excited, Generally calm, loses Goes to extreme easily 


keeps balance at all times 
} 


Scored by Male— 


balance in extreme cases 


Female—— 


Young Typists 


The three Mart Children, Sharon Jane, 
10, Sylvia June, 11, and William, 13, of 
Middletown, Indiana, have learned to type 
through the efforts of their aunt, Mrs. Jacob 
Harris, with whom they make their home. 
When the children came to the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris to live following the death 


Old Material 
New Material 
New Material 
Old Material 


of their father, they were attracted to Mrs. 


Harris’s typewriter. 


Instead of forbidding 


them to use the typewriter, Mrs. Harris 
decided she would teach them to type. 

Mr. John Barks, business teacher in Mid- 
dletown High School, gave the children a 
typing test. The results were as follows: 


Sylvia Sharon Bill 
72-0 Errors 95-0 Errors 63-1 Error 
55-0 Errors 81-1 Error 50-1 Error 
63-1 Error 72-1 Error 45-1 Error 
70-1 Error 73-1 Error 53-1 Error 
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Fifty-first Annual Convention 


National Business Teachers Association 


Hosts: Michigan Business Education Association, Detroit Commercial 
Teachers Club, Michigan Business Schools Association 





Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit, Michigan 
December 28, 29, 30, 1948 


Convention Theme — “Business Education Is More Than Good Teaching” 


L. H. Diekroeger, 
Hadley Technical High 
School, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, president of 
the National Business 
Teachers _ Association, 
has announced the com- 
plete program for the 
annual convention to be 
held in Detroit during 
the Christmas holidays. 
Some nationally recog- 
nized speakers have been 
obtained for the main 
program and comprehen- 
sive programs have been 
arranged for the depart- 
ments and round tables. 

The convention will open Tuesday morn- 
ing, December 28, with the registration of 
members and various related meetings dur- 
ing the day. 

The National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools will meet at 9:30 a.m. 
on Tuesday. Pi Omega Pi fraternity will 
also meet at the same time. 

On Tuesday evening there will be a recep- 
tion and informal dance after the general 
assembly. This program will be sponsored 
by the local hosts. 

On Wednesday evening there will be ban- 
quets of the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools, Delta Pi 
Epsilon fraternity, and Pi Omega Pi fra- 
ternity. 

Besides the president, L. H. Diekroeger, 
the following are the officers and board 
members of the National Business Teachers 
Association: 

N.B.T.A. Officers: First vice-president, 
Mary Sufana, High School, East Chicago, 
Illinois; second vice-president, Willis 
Kenealy, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California; secretary, Robert 
Finch, supervisor of business education, 
Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; 





L. H. Diekroeger 
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treasurer, Dr. Ray G. Price (re-elected), 
College of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Board Members: Jay R. Gates, Dyke and 
Spencerian College, Cleveland, Ohio, (mem- 
ber ex-officio for one year); Dr. Jay W. 
Miller, Goldey College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; E. W. Alexander, principal, Central 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. 
Alexander was appointed to finish the un- 
expired term of Robert Finch who was 
elected secretary. 

Any business teacher in any kind of school 
is eligible to become a member of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association. Dues 
of $2 should be sent to the secretary, Robert 
Finch, Board of Education, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Your dues will entitle you to free 
registration at the convention; the annual 
yearbook; and the quarterly magazine, 
American Business Education. 

The following is the complete program: 


PROGRAM 





Tuesday, December 28 


9:00 a.m.—5:00 P.M. 
REGISTRATION OF MEMBERS 
9:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
ARRANGEMENT OF EXHIBITS 
1:30 p.m.—3:30 P.M. 

TOUR OF DETROIT OFFICES — 
The Detroit chapter of NOMA is 
sponsoring a tour of some fifteen or 
twenty Detroit offices for business 
teachers in attendance at the 
N.B.T.A. convention. 

2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 


N.B.T.A. EXECUTIVE BOARD 
MEETING 
4:00 p.m. 


OFFICIAL INSPECTION OF EX- 
HIBITS BY THE EXECUTIVE 
BOARD, OFFICERS, AND 
LOCAL COMMITTEE 
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6:00 p.M.—7:45 P.M. 
DINNER MEETING OF EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD 


FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Tuesday, December 28 


8:00 p.M.—9:15 P.M. 

Presiding: L. H. Diekroeger, presi- 
dent of N.B.T.A. 

Address: “The Business Teacher in 
Business Progress” 

Speaker: Colonel Willard Chevalier, 
senior vice-president and executive 
assistant to the president, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company 





9:30 p.M.—12:30 A.M. 
RECEPTION AND INFORMAL 
DANCE — Sponsored by the local 


convention hosts 


ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 29 


9:30 a.m.— 11:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee 

Discussion Leader: Earl P. Strong, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Discussions: “Business Education Is 
More Than Good Teaching” 

“It Is Good Materials and Equip- 
ment’”—Dr. Irene Place, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

“It Is Good Administration and Super- 
vision”’ — J. N. Given, Los Angeles 
City Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, California 


SOCIAL BUSINESS ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 29 


9:30 a.mM.—11:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Dr. James M. Thompson, 
Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Illinois 

‘The Community As a Laboratory for 
Social Business Courses” — Lewis 
R. Toll, director of the Division of 
Business Education, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois 

“Selected Materials Available for In- 
structional Use in Establishing and 
Operating a Small Business” — 
Stanley C. Robinson, assistant dean 
of extension and associate professor 
of management, College of Com- 
merce, University of _ Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 
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“Basic Business Education Research 
Study”—Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, 
head, Business Education Depart- 
ment, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey, (for- 
merly senior specialist in business 
education, U.S. Office of Education, 
1948) 

Panel Discussion on Dr. Freeman’s 
study, “Basic Business Education 
Research Study” 

Panel Chairman: Dr. F. Blair Mayne, 
Sacramento State College, Sacra- 
mento, California 

Panel Members: Dr. M. Herbert 
Freeman, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Paterson, New Jersey; 
Stanley C. Robinson, assistant dean 
of extension and associate professor 
of management, College of Com- 
merce, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois; Lewis R. Toll, 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois; Inez Ray Wells, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
ROUND TABLE 


Wednesday, December 29 


9:30 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 

Theme: “Gearing the Distributive 
Education Program to the Needs of 
Your Community” 

Presiding: Marjorie Helen French, 
supervisor of retailing, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools 

Discussion Topic: “‘What Can Dis- 
tributive Education Do To Assist 
Some of the 60 Per Cent of Our 
Students Who Are Now Graduating 
from High School Without Receiv- 
ing Special Skills Which Will Equip 
Them To Do Specific Jobs?” 

Panel Members: C. E. Boyd, secre- 
tary, Detroit Retail Merchants 
Association, chairman; Dr. Paul 
Rankin, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion; J. D. Runkle, chairman of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation Board, vice-president-gen- 
eral manager, Crowley Milner Com- 
pany, Detroit; Paul E. Smith, train- 
ing director, Halle Brothers, (for- 
merly supervisor of distributive 
education, Cleveland, Ohio); Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith, co-ordinator, dis- 
tributive education, Jackson, Michi- 
gan; Earl J. LeBeau, jeweler, presi- 
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dent of Michigan Retail Jewelers 


Association. 
12:15 p.m. 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
LUNCHEON 


Presiding: Neal F. Myers, distribu- 
tive education co-ordinator, Quincy 
Senior High School, Quincy, Illinois 

Speaker: Harry M. Bowser, repre- 
sentative of the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives 

General Discussion 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


Wednesday, December 29 


9:30 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Clarence C. Jacobson, di- 
rector, National School of Business, 
Rapid City, South Dakota 

Discussions: “Keeping the Records 
Straight” — Virginia Springgate, 
president, Oshkosh Business Col- 
lege, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

“Checking Papers — How Much Shall 
We Do?”— Thomas H. Dodds, 
dean of instruction, Bryant and 
Stratton Institute, Buffalo, New 
York 

“Business Literature — So What!” — 
Clem Boling, head, Commercial 
School Department, South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ROUND TABLE 


Wednesday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 p.m. 
Presiding: E. E. Hatfield, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Discussions: “Robots or Reasoners 
in Bookkeeping and Accounting” — 
Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, head, 
Department of Business Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

*“Methods of Motivation in the Teach- 
ing of High School Bookkeeping” — 
V. E. Bridenbaugh, associate pro- 
fessor of commerce, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 

“Record Keeping in the Small Busi- 
ness” — Dr. Milton C. Olson, di- 
rector of training (commerce), State 
College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York 
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“The Newer Approach in the Presen- 
tation of Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing” — Dr. Harry Huffman, chair- 
man, Department of Commercial 
Education, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma 


OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Theme: “Effective Office Machines 
Teachers Do More Than 
Teaching” 

Presiding: J. R. Jones, Department 
of Business Education, School of 
Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Discussions: “Effective Techniques 
and Methods for Office Practice” — 
Mabel Scheiderer, office practice 
teacher and co-ordinator of office 
occupations, Decatur Senior High 
School, Decatur, Illinois 

“Full Utilization of Office Ma- 
chines” — Earl P. Strong, director 
of business management service, 
University of Illinois, and consultant 
to Remington Rand 

“A Review of Research Studies in 
Office Practice’ — Gertrude Du- 
bats, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 

“Teaching Aids for Office Practice 
Classes” — E. L. Marietta, College 
of Commerce, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 

Quizettes and Panel Discussion: L. 
W. Anderson, Evansville College, 
Evansville, Indiana 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Presiding: Arnold Condon, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 
Discussions: “Three Viewpoints on _- 

Transcription Training” 

“Pretranscription Training Through a 
Co-ordinated Program in Elemen- 
tary Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing’ — Dr. John ‘Rowe, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York, (talk and demon- 
stration) 

“Early Transcription Training Taught 
as an Integral Part of the First 
Semester Shorthand Course — Dr. 
Fred Tidwell, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington 
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“Delayed Transcription Training as 
Taught in Advanced Classes” — 
Wallace B. Bowman, South-Western 
Publishing Company, New York, 
New York 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS ROUND TABLE 
Wednesday, December 29 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

(This program has been arranged at 

special request by the Kappa chapter 

of Delta Pi Epsilon of the University 
of Michigan) 

Presiding: J. M. Trytten, School of 
Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

“A Challenge to Educational Vision” 

Discussions: “Tools That Teach for 
Keeps’ —A presentation of the 
new and most useful aids. Elsie 
Freitag, Fordson High School, Dear- 
born, Michigan 

“Craftsmanship in the Use of Sight 
and Sound” — Effective teaching 
procedures. George Cooper, critic 
supervisor, Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 

“What’s Your Problem?” —A dis- 
cussion of problems collected from 
business teachers. Hugh Tarant, 
Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte, 
Michigan 

‘Needed — Volunteer Service Squads”’ 

~ Description of an appraisal proj- 

ect undertaken by one such volun- 
teer group. Purl Wark, Croswell 
High School, Croswell, Michigan 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Thursday, December 30 


9:30 a.m.—10:30 A.M. 

Presiding: L. H. Diekroeger, presi- 
dent of N.B.T.A. 

Address: Dr. S. A. Hamrin, School 
of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. “The 
Business Teacher Deals with People” 

10:30 A.M.—11:30 A.M. 

Panel Discussion and Dramatization: 
“Our Graduates Face It” (How 
today’s job seeker goes about getting 
in business) Presented by the De- 
troit chapter of NOMA — chair- 
man, James R. Taylor, School of 
Business Administration, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 
(This program will be a demon- 
stration of techniques of interview- 
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ing and selecting office applicants 
as practiced by actual representa- 
tives of Detroit offices. A critics’ 
jury, composed of three representa- 
tives from business and three from 
business education, will evaluate the 
demonstration.) 
12:15 P.M. . 
Luncheon — Sponsored by the Pri- 


vate Schools Department of 
N.B.T.A. 

Presiding: J. E. George, president, 
Enid Business College, Enid, Okla- 
homa 

Address: Reverend Bill Alexander, 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Theme: “Business Subjects Basic to 
a Modern College Program” 

Presiding: E. Dana Gibson, San 
Diego State College, San Diego, 
California 

Discussions: Panel discussion on the 
theme by Dr. McKee Fisk, State 
College, Fresno, California 
Dr. William Polishook, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Paul Selby, Northeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri 

Audio-Visual Committee Report: 
Cletus Zumwalt, president, Teach- 
ing Aids Exchange, Modesto Junior 
College, Modesto, California 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, December 30 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Presiding: J. E. George, Jr., Enid 
Business College, Enid, Oklahoma 

Discussions: “Good Public Relations 
for a Business School” — Ray W. 
Baxandall, Dean W. Geer Company 

Selection and Training of Clerical 
Workers” — Kenneth A. Meade, 
director of technical employment, 
General Motors Corporation 

“Good Teaching in Business Educa- 
tion’ — Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, di- 
rector, Courses in Commercial Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

‘“Visual Aids in Teaching Business 
Education” — R. A. Evans, presi- 
dent, Evans College of Commerce, 
Gastonia, North Carolina 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, December 30 
2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 
Theme: “Educating for Personal, Eco- 
nomic, and Business Life” 
Presiding: Dr. Ray G. Price, Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
Discussions: “Putting Basic Busi- 


ness Into Action” — Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

“Acquainting the Administrator 
with Basic Business Education” — 
Robert Finch, supervisor of busi- 
ness education, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

“A Preview of the 1949 Joint Publica- 
tion Commission Yearbook” - 
Dr. Paul L. Salsgiver, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts 

Panel Discussion: Speakers and Dr. 
M. Herbert Freeman, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey, (formerly U. S. Office 
of Education specialist in charge of 
basic business education research 
study) 


ANNUAL N.B.T.A. BANQUET 


Thursday, December 30 
6:30 P.M. 

Presiding: L. H. Diekroeger, presi- 
dent of N.B.T.A. 

Toastmaster: J. Murray Hill, presi- 
dent, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky 

Address: Dr. Kenneth McFarland, 
superintendent of schools, Topeka, 
Kansas. Sponsored by General 
Motors Corporation 

9:30 p.M.—12:30 a.m. 
DANCING — Sponsored by the local 


convention hosts 


RELATED MEETINGS 


The following related meetings are sched- 
uled in connection with the convention of 
the National Business Teachers Association: 


Tuesday, December 28 


9:30 a.m.—12:00 Noon 
PI OMEGA PI MEETING 
9:30 a.m.—12:00 Noon 


MEETING OF BOARD OF DI- 


RECTORS OF NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF ACCREDITED 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 








12:15 P.M. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS LUNCHEON 

2:00 p.m.—5:00 p.m. 

MEETING OF NATIONAL ASSO. 
CIATION OF ACCREDITED 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS — Ajj 
N.B.T.A. members welcome 

2:00 p.mM.—4:30 P.M. 
PI OMEGA PI MEETING 
Wednesday, December 29 


8:00 A.M. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY BREAK. 
FAST 
12:15 P.M. 
SPECIAL LUNCHEON MEET. 
ING — Teachers College, Columbia 


University, Alumni Luncheon 
6:30 P.M. 

ANNUAL BANQUET OF NA. 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AC. 
CREDITED COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOLS 

Address: Dr. John Harvey Furbay, 
director of Air World Education for 
leading air lines 

6:30 P.M. 
DELTA PI EPSILON DINNER 
Lecturer: ‘To be announced 
6:30 P.M. 
PI OMEGA PI DINNER 








Columbia Luncheon Meeting 


The annual luncheon of Teachers College, 
Columbia University for former students and 
friends of Teachers College will be held in 
connection with the N.B.T.A. meeting at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, 
Wednesday noon, December 29. 

Reservations should be made with either 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner or with Dr. John 
L. Rowe at the convention. The room in 
which the luncheon will be held will be 
posted on the bulletin boards of the hotel. 
All former students and friends are invited. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner and Lecture 


The annual Delta Pi Epsilon dinner and 
lecture will be held in conjunction with the 
N.B.T.A. meeting on Wednesday, December 
29, at 6:30 p.m. in the Crystal Room of the 
Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit. Tickets may 
be purchased early in the day from the 
booth on the registration floor. 
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Natiohal Catholic Typing Contest 


Eighty-one Catholic high schools with a 
total of 5,385 contestants representing 22 
states, including Canada, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii, participated in the sixteenth annual 
Every-Pupil and Individual Typewriting 
Contests sponsored by the National Catholic 
High School Typists Association, Hays, 
Kansas. 

Champion trophies were awarded on the 
basis of median scores. The four highest- 
ranking schools in each of the four divisions 
received gold trophies. A second- and third- 

place banner were awarded to the second 
a third highest-ranking schools in each of 
the four divisions. 

The four highest-ranking schools that won 
the champion gold cups were: Novice Class 
A, Laurel Hill Academy, Susquehanna, 
Pennsylvania; Amateur Class A, Notre 
Dame Academy, Omaha, Nebraska; Novice 
Class B, Sacred Heart Academy, Wichita, 
Kansas; Amateur Class B, Girls Catholic 
High School, Hays, Kansas. 

Other winning schools listed as second 
and third place were the following: Novice 
Class A, St. Henry’s Academy, San Antonio, 
Texas, second place; Marymount School, 
Los Angeles, California, third place; Ama- 
teur Class A, Danville Slovak High School, 
Danville, Pennsylvania, second place; Sa- 
cred Heart High School, Sedalia, Missouri, 


third place; Novice Class B, Girls Catholic 
High School, Hays, Kansas, second place; 
St. Mary’s Parochial School, San Antonio, 
Texas, third place; Amateur Class B, 
Ursuline Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Cleveland, Ohio, second place; Central 
Catholic High School, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, third place. 

Gold, silver, and bronze keys bearing the 
insignia of the Association were presented 
to high-ranking individuals in the final con- 
test. Gold keys won in the final contest 
were given to Anna Mae Conolly and Mary 
Gatto, both of Holy Ghost High School, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Silver keys 
were given to Kathleen Cotter, Laurel Hill 
Academy, Susquehanna, Pennsylvania; 


Marilyn Grizgill, Visitation High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; Joan Soukup, St. Mary’s 
High School, Sleepy Eye, Minnesota; Jean 
Weichlich, Ursuline Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Association will again sponsor two 
typewriting contests this year. The Every- 
Pupil Contest will take place the second 
week in March, 1949, and the final Indivi- 
dual Contest the last week in April. For 
detailed information, mail a postcard to 
Reverend Matthew Pekari, Naticnal Con- 
test Director, St. Joseph’s College and Mili- 
tary Academy, Hays, Kansas. 








Catholic Business Sdunnton Activities 


The Midwest unit of the Catholic Business 
Education Association met at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois, on November 1. 
Sister Mary Gregoria, B.V.M., was chairman 
of the Midwest unit. 

The college and high school work sessions 
met at 9:30 a.m. The Reverend Edward J. 
Kammer, C.M., dean, College of Commerce, 
De Paul University, Chicago, was chairman 
of the college work session and Brother 
James Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, 
Winona, Minnesota, was chairman of the 
high school work session. The topics dis- 
cussed at the college work session were: 
“Report of the C.B.E.A. Study of Curricula 
in Higher Education,” ‘Comparison of 
Curricula Study of American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business w ith the 
Curricula Study of the C.B.E.A.,” and 
“Graduates’ Evaluation of Education.” The 
topics for the high school work session were: 

“Report of the Committee on the Study 
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of Guidance in High School,” “The Objec- 
tives of Catholic Business Education,” and 
“The Ideal Catholic High School Commer- 
cial Curriculum.” 

A teaching demonstration was given by 
Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, at the 
morning general session. Sister Mary Gre- 
goria, B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chicago, 
was chairman of the afternoon session. 
Greetings were extended by the Reverend 
James T. Hussey, S. J., president, Loyola 
University. A round-table discussion on 
the topic “The Place of Basic Business in 
the High School Curriculum” followed the 
afternoon general session. Brother Ladislaus 
James, F.S.C., St. Mel High School, Chicago, 
was chairman of the round table. 

On Tuesday, November 2, a tour of the 
Chicago markets, the museum of science 
and industry, the packing house industries, 
and the steel mills was conducted. 
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A book with meaningful, 
everyday applications 
written in nontechnical 





—— —_——— he language. 
PPLIED ECONOMICS 
The underlying objective of APPLIED ECONOMICS is to THIRD EDITION 


develop an effective understanding of basic principles of 
economics so that the student will be a more intelligent 
citizen, consumer, and wage earner. To accomplish these 
objectives, it is necessary to develop general economic 
intelligence. 


One phase of developing economic intelligence is to point 
out some of the economic fallacies or mistakes. 


The author carefully avoids the purely theoretical problems 
of economics that only remotely affect the individual. How- 
ever, the author does present very vividly the effects of some 
of the more important international problems of economics, 
such as those affecting money and exchange, the effects of 
tariffs on international trade, and the effects of world-wide 
cartels. These are all international problems which have 
a direct effect on every consumer, wage earner, and citizen. 
Therefore they have a place in this course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Kansas State Meeting 


The Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Salina on 
Friday, November 5. The first session was 
in the Lamer Hotel at 9:30 a.m. There was 
a classroom demonstration by Harry J. 
DeBoer of the Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company. E. C. McGill, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, led a panel 
discussion on “Do Business Teachers Teach 
for Business?” 

At the luncheon meeting Dr. Cecil Puckett 
of the University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, spoke on “Have You Done Your Fall 
House Cleaning?” Dr. Puckett is president 
of the United Business Education Associa- 
tion. 

Miss Mary K. Poundstone, formerly of 
Winfield, Kansas, is the retiring president 
of the Association; Harold Royer, Emporia, 
is vice-president; and Pearl Reeve of Sterling 
is secretary-treasurer. 


How to Study 


Charles Weisheit, Department of Eco- 
nomics, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota, is an expert on how to study. For many 
years he has been interested in helping stu- 
dents to learn how to study effectively. He 
teaches these methods to his students and 
he has published a little leaflet on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Weisheit is also an inventor of a device 
that will help students to study better. 
His invention is called the “Study Board” 
which is shown in the picture below. On the 
left it is shown open, in the center it is 
shown in use, and on the right it is shown 
folded for carrying along with books. He 
markets this device through the Northfield 
Specialties Company of Northfield, Minne- 
sota. 











J 





_ The “Study Board” was designed to re- 
lieve eyestrain and to hold pages in place so 
they will not turn. Both hands are free to 
write or type. 
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Dr. Robinson Goes to U. of Illinois — 


Dr. Stanley C. Robin- 
son resigned his position 
as associate professor in 
business education at 
Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston, to 
accept the position of 
assistant dean in the 
Division of University 
Extension and associate 
professor of management 
in the College of Com- 
merce and Business Ad- 
ministration at the State 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign. He 
assumed his new duties 
on September 1, 1948. 

After four years’ experience in commercial 
teaching in the secondary schools of Missouri 
and Illinois, Dr. Robinson joined the faculty 
of Eastern Illinois State College as an in- 
structor in business education in 1939. 

Dr. Robinson served four years as an 
officer in the United States Naval Reserve 
during World War II. After the war, he 
completed the requirements for his Ed. D 
degree in business education at New York 
University under the supervision of Professor 
Paul S. Lomax. The degree was conferred 
in October, 1947. During the recent summer 
Dr. Robinson supervised the business educa- 
tion division in the University’s School of 
Education Workshop and did research work 
in the College of Commerce and Business 
Administration. 
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Dr. S. Robinson 





NOMA Educational Night in Akron 


It is rather late to report it, but last April 
in Akron there was a very interesting meet- 
ing which might serve as a useful pattern 
in other communities. The NOMA chap- 
ter of Akron arranged an educational night. 
Teachers were invited and each of the sixteen 
high schools was asked to have the business 
students submit ten questions. These ques- 
tions were summarized and the most im- 
portant ones were selected to be submitted 
to a NOMA jury. 

Then an honor student was selected from 
each of the sixteen schools. These sixteen 
students were guests of the NOMA chap- 
ter, for the evening meeting. Besides the 
questions that had previously been submit- 
ted, these students were permitted to ask 
questions of the NOMA jury and time 
was allowed for discussion. 
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Teaching Mathematics Through School 
Savings. 1948. By Irene M. Reid. This is a 31-page, 
printed, paper-bound monograph published by the 
education section of the United States Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
The booklet is divided into the following six parts: 
“Important Reasons for Investing in U. S. Savings 
Stamps and Bonds,” “Savings Program in Mathe- 
matical Terms,” “‘Mathematical Concepts and Sug- 
gested Activities,” “School Savings Problems,” “Sug- 
gestions for Projects,” “‘Data for Making Problems.” 
Free. Address your requests to State Savings Bond 
Offices, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


National Office Management Association 
Proceedings. 1948. This is a 126-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet containing the speeches delivered 
at the 29th international conference of the National 
Office Management Association held at St. Louis in 
May. The Association has also prepared individually 
bound copies of the following addresses that appear in 
the proceedings: “‘Office Teamwork for Production,” 
“Formal Organization to Promote Teamwork in the 
Office,” ‘‘The Informal Organization,” “Production 
Standards for the Modern Office,” “‘Office Practices for 
Productive Teamwork,” “‘Human Relations in Busi- 
ness,” “*The Office Woman,” “Systems, Methods, Pro- 
cedures, and the Office Manager,” “Current Office 
Personnel Problems,” “‘Unionization in the Office,” 
‘Understanding and Influencing Human Behavior,” 
“Deflating Office Costs,” “‘Education and Manage- 
ment,” “Let’s Talk About Us!” Order from National 
Office Management Association, 12 East Chelten Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. Price for complete 
proceedings is $5. Some of the bound copies of the 
individual talks sell for 50 cents and others for 75 cents. 


Budgeting for Security. 1948. This is a 23-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet that is one of a series 
published by the Savings Bonds Division, Treasury 
Department; Washington, D. C. It may be used either 
as an independent course in budgeting or to supplement 
the study of arithmetic, mathematics, home economics, 
vocational guidance, social studies, and business educa- 
tion. It is divided into the three following sections: 
“Budgeting for Security,” “Lessons in Budgeting,” 
“‘Preparing the Family Budget.” Free. Address your 
requests to State Savings Bonds Offices, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


What Really Counts? 1948. A 13-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet published by the Baltimore 
chapter of the National Office Management Associa- 
tion and the Department of Guidance and Placement 
of the Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 
It is given to students during their last year of high 
school for the purpose of helping to orient them to their 
first job. The booklet emphasizes that more than a 
high school diploma is necessary on the job. Your 
appéarance, your abilities, your attitudes, and what 
you think of your job are included in the booklet 
A limited supply of the booklets is available and ip- 
quiries should be addressed to E. Duncan Hyde, super- 
visor of business education, 3 East 25th Street, Balti- 
more 18, Maryland. A. self-addressed, stamped, 
legal-size envelope should accompany your request. 


Miss Do and Miss Don’t. 1948. A _ 11-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet containing many helpful 
suggestions for secretaries. The objective of the booklet 
is to get across frank suggestions that will improve the 
grooming of students who aspire to become the perfect 
secretary. Each page shows a wrong and a right method 
of achieving charm and grace. The booklet shows proper 
and improper sitting positions when taking dictation, 
correct and incorrect posture and attire when applying 
for a job, proper facial make-up, care of hair, clothes, 
figure, post skin. Single copies free. Prices will be 
quoted on large quantities. Address your requests to 
Morse College, 183 Ann Street, Hartford 3, Connecti- 
cut. 


Review of Business Education. 1948. Research 
Issue. A 36-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin that 
is No. 8 of an annual series published jointly by Beta 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon and the Department of 
Business Education, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater. It contains abstracts of the following dis- 


_ sertations that were entered in the seventh Delta Pi 


Epsilon Research Award Contest: “Selection Pro- 
cedures for Office Employees” by Earl Clevenger, “A 
Course of Study in Interpretative Accounting” by 
Edward I. Crawford, “‘The Relation of Business Edu- 
cation to Other Subject Fields in the Public High 
Schools of Indiana” by John R. Hosler. For information 
write Robert A. Lowry, Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 


homa. 
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Southern Association Plans Big Convention in New Orleans 


C. C. Dawson, president of the Southern 
Business Education Association, has an- 
nounced plans for the program of the con- 
vention in New Orleans, November 25-27. 

The convention will start with a social 
affair on Thanksgiving evening, November 
25. The closing session will be Saturday 
afternoon, November 27. Some of the 
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speakers on the program will be Dr. Benja- 
min R. Haynes, Wheeler Business College, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York; Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner, Columbia University, 
New York; Dr. Leslie J. Buchan, Tulane 
University, New Orleans; and Dr. Elvin $. 
Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
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In planning your courses in office machines we offer a wide 
range of courses to take care of your various needs. At the 
right is a list of six books available. 








Each book is a combination textbook and 
workbook. The first one is a combination 
of Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 6 and is designed to 
develop familiarity with each machine and 


sufficient skills for the average office 
worker. 


Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 6 will develop reasonable 
vocational skill on the various machines. 


No. 3 is designed to develop a high degree 
of vocational skill on the key-driven calcu- 
lator. 


Achievement tests are included in all except 


the first book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. . 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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1. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 


Agnew 


(A combination of the other 
courses below) 


. KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 


COURSE 
Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


. VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


DRILLS 
Agnew-Goodfellow 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


. CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULA- 


TOR COURSE 
Goodfellow-Agnew 


(For Monroe, Marchant, and Fri- 
den) 


. TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 


MACHINE COURSE 
Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Rem- 
ington Rand, Monarch, and Bar- 
rett) 


. FULL KEYBOARD ADDING 


LISTING MACHINE COURSE 
Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, 
Allen Wales, Barrett, Corona, and 
Allen) 
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The Bright Side 


A man visited a friend for the first time, and was 
amazed to find one child ripping upholstery off a brand 
new divan, a second child driving nails into an expensive 
table, and a third swinging from a chandelier. Be- 
wildered, he turned to his host. “I say, don’t you find 
it rather expensive to let your children play like 
that?”—*“Not at all,’ replied the father cheerfully. 
“*T get the nails wholesale.” 


* * * 
Punishment 


Pamela: “‘Isn’t Roger a naughty dog, Mummy? He 
ate my dolly’s slipper.” 

Mother: “ Yes, darling, he ought to be punished!” 

Pamela: “I did punis’ him. I went stwaight to the 
kennel an’ dwank his milk.” 


e s + 
Playing Tag 


A near-sighted man lost his hat in a strong wind. 
He gave chase, but every time he was catching up with 
it, it was whisked away from under his hand. A woman 
screarfed from a nearby farmhouse: “What are you 
doing there?” 

He mildly replied that he was trying to retrieve his 
hat. 

“Your hat!” exclaimed the woman. “There it is 
over there by the stone wall; that’s our little black 
hen you’ve been chasing.” 

ee ee 
Adequate Protection 


“‘Aren’t you afraid the birds will eat your seeds? 
You ought to put up a scarecrow.” 
‘Oh, it’s not worth it. There’s always one of us in 
the garden.” 
ee @ 


Requires Study 


Will: ‘“‘Hasn’t George ever married?” 
Mil: “‘I don’t think he intends to. 
for a Bachelor’s degree.” 


He is studying 


Not So Funny 


“‘Who is that terrible looking woman standing next 
to the door?” 

“*That is my wife.” 

“Er-er, I didn’t mean her. 
beside her.” 

“That’s my daughter.” 


I meant the young lady 


Disillusioned 


Two modern little girls coming home from Sunday 
school were solemnly discussing the lesson. 

“Do you believe there is a devil?” asked one. 

“No,” replied the other promptly, “‘of course not. 
It’s just like Santa Claus. He’s your father.” 
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Where Is the Canary? 


Mistress: “Goodness, Jane, where’s the canary?” 
Jane: “I dunno, mum. It was there when I started 
cleaning its cage with the vacuum cleaner.” 
ee ee 
Can’t Last 


Bud, overabundantly fortified with alcoholic stimu- 
lants, staggered up to a food automat, put a coin in the 
slot and bugged his eyes in astonishment when a piece 
of cherry pie came out. 

He gobbled it down and repeated the procedure. As 
he continued to feed coins into the machine, he became 
more and more loaded with cherry pie — and more and 
more amazed. 

Finally, a passerby nudged him and asked: “Don’t 
you think you’d better stop now?” 

The drunk waved him away and reached for another 
coin. “What?” he demanded indignantly. “Shtop 
now — while I’m shtill winnin’?” 


e ee 
Hit and Run 


Judge: ‘Why did you strike your wife?” 

Defendant: “‘Well, she had her back to me, the 
broomstick was handy, and the back door was open, 
so I took the chance.” 


eee 
I. Q. Test 


A little lad whose parents were worried about his 
intelligence quotient was taken to a specialist. 

“Tf I cut off one of your ears what would happen?” 
the specialist asked. 

“T couldn’t hear.” 

“Tf I cut off both your ears?” 

“*T couldn’t see.” 

A bad case, thought the expert. 

**And why couldn’t you see?” he persisted. 

““Because,” said the boy, “‘my hat would drop down 
over my eyes.” 

e ee 


Not Good Enough 


Teacher: “Johnny, use ‘asbestos’ in a sentence.” 
Johnny: “‘I do my work asbestos I can.” 


e ee 
Thoughtful Son 
“I’m glad you’re being a good boy, Sonny, and not 
disturbing Daddy while he takes his nap.” 
“Yes, Mummy, I’m just watching his cigarette burn 
down to his fingers. 
eee 
Can’t Be Done 
Ardent Suitor: “Sir, I want your daughter for my 
wife.” 


Irate Father: “Young man, you go home and tell 
your wife that she can’t have my daughter.” 
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0th Century Typewriting 


Fifth Edition 
By D. D. Lessenberry and T. James Crawford 


In the new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING old 
methods have yielded to new methods. However, 
old methods have not been discarded just because 
they are old. New methods have been introduced 
only because they have proved to be better. 





In this new fifth edition there are many features similar to.those of previous 
editions. Some materials have been dropped and some new materials have been 
added. The lessons have been simplified. Some of the old techniques have been 
improved and several new techniques have been introduced. There is a con- 
stant emphasis on the cycle of speed, control, and production, and special 
techniques are used to develop these three aspects of typewriting. The new 
fifth edition has already jumped to first place in popularity. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


November, 1948 
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What Is a Contract? (Released in 1948.) Coronet 
Instructional Films has released this 16-mm. sound 
motion picture. It is a one-reel film that may be shown 
in 10 minutes. Dr. Dwight A. Pomeroy, professor of 
law, University of Utah, is collaborator. 


Summary. The story of this film is developed around 
two boys who are looking for summer jobs. One wants 
some extra money to use when he starts college in the 
fall; the other wants to earn enough to replace his old 
car when he goes back to college for his senior year. 
The film gives examples of both oral and written con- 
tracts. The method of making an oral contract is 
demonstrated when the two boys are offered and accept 
jobs for the summer. In this connection the film points 
out the basic elements of any contract: (1) mutual 
assent, (2) competent parties, (3) legal bargain, 
(4) consideration, and (5) required form. The written 
contract is in the form of a conditional sales agreement 
that the boy has to sign before he can buy his new car. 


Recommended Use. High school and college classes 
in business law would find this film of value. It should 
be shown during the early part of the course when the 
essential elements of contracts are being studied. 


Sale and Rental. ‘‘What Is a Contract?” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net prices 
to educational institutions are $45 for a black-and- 
white print and $90 for a color print. For rental use 
contact your nearest Coronet rental library. 


Consumer Protection. (Released in 1948.) This 
is a one-ree], 16-mm. sound motion picture produced by 
Coronet Instructional Films with the collaboration of 
Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University. It may be 
shown in approximately 10 minutes. 


Summary. This is a realistic film in which the buying 
habits of two families are contrasted. The White family 
thinks of bargains chiefly in terms of price; Mr. and 
Mrs. King are interested in buying wisely even if it 
means paying a little more. In selecting the goods they 
buy, Mr. and Mrs. King make use of the many services 
supplied by government agencies, private testing com- 
panies, and consumers’ laboratories. They realize, the 
importance of reading labels on the articles they buy. 
They know how to interpret these labels and where to 
look for further information if the labels do not tell 
all they want to know. 


Recommended Use. This film is suitable for use on 
any level — high school, college, or adult. In high 
schools it may be used to advantage in such courses as 
general business, salesmanship, economics, and con- 
sumer education. 


Sale and Rental. ‘‘Consumer Protection” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net prices 
to educational institutions are $45 for a black-and- 
white print and $90 for a color print. For rental use 
contact your nearest Coronet rental library. 
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Sharing Economic Risks. ‘This 1-reel, 16-mm. 
sound motion picture, which may be shown in approxi- 
mately 11 minutes, was released by Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films in 1947. Mr. Paul L. Salsgiver, director of 
the School of Business of Simmons College, is the col- 
laborator. 


Summary. The purpose of this film is to portray the 
nature and functions of property and life insurance. 
The scope of the film is indicated by the following 
insurance terms that are defined and explained: invep- 
tory of personal property, proof of loss, insurance policy, 
public liability insurance, property damage insurance, 
premium, insurable interest, beneficiary, endowment 
policy, cash value, and participating policy. 


Recommended Use. “Sharing Economic Risks” may 
be used to advantage with the insurance unit in any 
course on the junior or senior high school level. 


Sale and Rental. “Sharing Economic Risks” may be 
secured without rental charge from any one of the fol- 
lowing offices of Association Films (Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau): 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York; 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Hlinois; 
351 Turk Street, San Francisco 2, California; and 3012 
Maple Avenue, Dallas 4, Texas. In making your re- 
quest, specify the film number S-207 as well as the title. 
“Sharing Economic Risks”’ is the only Coronet film in 
business education that may be secured on a free rental 
basis. 

This film may be purchased from Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. The net price for a black and white print is 
$45; for a color print, $90. 


How to Balance Accounts. (Released in 1946.) 
This is a 35-mm., single-frame, silent filmstrip produced 
by Clifford Ettinger. It consists of 106 frames, 82 of 
which are pictures. 


Summary. The content of the filmstrip is outlined on 
an index frame which is included in the filmstrip. The 
index frame includes the following: Frame Nos. 1-5, 
titles; Frame Nos. 6-7, aim; Frame Nos. 8-21, how to 


_ balance accounts; Frame Nos. 22-27, when are accounts 


balanced; Frame Nos. 28-31, definition of “balance”; 
Frame Nos. 32-49, how are accounts balanced; Frame 
Nos. 50-51, principles of balancing; Frame Nos. 52-75, 
balancing asset accounts; Frame Nos. 76-85, balancing 
the capital account; Frame Nos. 86-89, balancing lia- 
bility accounts; Frame Nos. 90-96, balancing Boston 
ledger account; Frame Nos. 97-103, machine balancing; 
Frame Nos. 104-106, end frames. 


Recommended Use. This visual aid is designed for 
use in beginning bookkeeping classes. 


Sale and Rental. “‘How to Balance Accounts” may 
be purchased or rented from Business Education Visual 
Aids, 330 West 72 Street, New York 23, New York. The 
selling price is $5.00. The filmstrip may be rented for 
50 cents a week, or it will be sent free for preview with 
a view to purchase. 
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Chart of Business Forms. This chart is one of a 
series of five in business education produced by the 
George F. Cram Company, Inc. The other four charts 
are work sheet, business letter forms, financial state- 
ments, and vertical filing. The charts are mounted on 
map muslin; the size of each chart is 40 X 52 inches. 
Markings on the chart can be removed without harming 
the chart’s surface. 


Summary. The following blank business forms are 
included on this chart: purchase order, sales ticket, 
promissory note, voucher check, draft, trade acceptance. 


Recommended Use. The chart is suitable for high 
school classes in general business, business arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, and business law. 


Sale. The chart of business forms may be purchased 
from the George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 East 
Washington Street, S.W., Indianapolis, Indiana. The 
selling price of the chart, mounted on a straight roll 
back rod and with a dust-proof cover, is $8.60. The 
complete set of five charts on a straight roll mounting 
sells for $45.50. 


The Star, the Chain, and the Hook. (Re- 
leased in 1946.) This isa 35-mm. sound filmstrip that re- 
quires thirty-three and one-third revolutions a minute 
and may be shown in fifteen minutes. It is No. 5. of a 
series of six filmstrips in “‘Frailey’s Letter Clinic,” dis- 
tributed by the Dartnell Corporation. 


Summary. This filmstrip emphasizes three important 
principles in letter writing: (1) get the reader’s atten- 
tion, (2) arouse the reader’s interest, and (3) stimulate 
action on the part of the reader. Letters are demon- 
strated to show how these principles may be applied in 
sales letters. 

“Meeting Guide” is the title of the manual that ac- 
companies the six filmstrips. The manual contains help- 
ful suggestions for the use of each of the six filmstrips 
and outlines the procedure to be used in presenting each 
filmstrip. 


Recommended Use. College classes in business corre- 
spondence, business administration, and _ secretarial 
science would find this visual aid interesting and help- 
ful. 


Sale. The complete series of six filmstrips may be pur- 
chased from the Dartnell Corporation, Ravenswood and 
Leland Avenues, Chicago 40, Illinois. The selling price 
for the complete series is $150. The filmstrips are not 
sold separately. 


Chart of Vertical Filing. This chart is one of a 
series of five in business education produced by the 
George F. Cram Company, Inc. The other four charts 
are business letter forms, financial statements, business 
forms, and work sheet. The charts are mounted on map 
muslin; the size of each chart is 40 X 52 inches. Mark- 
ings on the chart can be removed without harming the 
chart’s surface. 


Summary. The chart shows illustrations of the four 
following methods of filing: alphabetical, subject, 
chronological, geographical. 


Recommended Use. The chart is suitable for high 
school classes in secretarial practice, business filing, 
and typing. 


Sale. The chart of vertical filing may be purchased 
from the George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 East 
Washington Street, S.W., Indianapolis, Indiana. The 
selling price of the chart, mounted on a straight roll 
back rod and with a dust-proof cover, is $8.60. The 
complete set of five charts on a straight roll mounting 
sells for $45.50. 
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Four Steps Forward. (Released in 1945.) This 
is a two-reel, 16-mm. sound film produced for the United 
States Navy. It may be shown in 28 minutes. 


Summary. The film outlines a four-point system for 
instructing new employees. The four points explained 
and dramatized are preparation, presentation, applica- 
tion, and inspection. After each point has been ex- 
plained and demonstrated in detail the film ends by 
giving complete summary of all four points. 


Recommended Use. ‘Teacher-training institutions 
would find the film helpful in methods classes. Many 
of the points explained in the film would furnish ample 
material for discussion in methods classes and college 
classes in introduction to business and business policies 
and management. 


Sale and Rental. “Four Steps Forward” may be 
purchased from Castle Films, Division of United 
World Films, Inc., which has the following addresses: 
Field Building, Chicago 3, Illinois; Russ Building, San 
Francisco 4, California; 445 Park Avenue, New York 
22, New York. The selling price is $35.14. For rental 
purposes contact your university extension, division or 
your regular film library. ’ 


Here is Tommorrow. (Released in 1942.) This 
is a 16-mm. sound film produced by Documentary 
Film Productions, Inc., and sponsored by The Co- 
operative League of the United States of America. It 
may be shown in 35 minutes. 


Summary. This film explains and dramatizes the 
accomplishment and scope of the co-operatives through- 
out the United States. It shows some of the various 
types of businesses owned and operated by the co- 
operatives. Some of the businesses shown are grocery 
stores and warehouses, fertilizer factories, insurance 
businesses, service stations, refineries, pipe lines, and 
oil wells. 


Recommended Use. High school classes in economics, 
consumer education, general business, and civics would 
find the film interesting as well as educational. 


Sale and Rental. “‘Here is Tomorrow” may be pur- 
chased from The Co-operative League of the United 
States of America, 23 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
New York. The selling price is $60. For rental pur- 
poses, contact The Co-operative League or your nearest 
film library. The rental price is $4.50. 


The Language of Graphs. (Released in 1948.) 
This is a 16-mm. sound film with Dr. H. C. Christof- 
ferson, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, as collaborator. 
It is available in color or black and white and may be 
shown in approximately 15 minutes. 


Summary. The film illustrates how clearly graphs 
can sum up a situation by showing how the editorial 
staff of a high school newspaper solved some of its 
financial and circulation ater oe The bar, line, circle, 
and equation graphs are used to picture relationships 
and to make comparisons. The film emphasizes the 
universal use of graphs and demonstrates the procedure 
for preparing various types of graphs. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high school 
classes in bookkeeping, secretarial office practice, busi- 
ness arithmetic, economics, and business principles and 
management. 


Sale and Rental. “‘The Language of Graphs” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling 
price for black and white is $56.25 and for color $112.50. 
For rental purposes contact your regular film library. 
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ANOTHER NEW 






Coronet FILM for 


Business and Economics 


For your teaching use during this school 
year, Coronet Films has just completed 
Banks and Credit — another new sound- 
motion picture. This outstanding motion 
picture has been specifically designed 
to correlate with your curriculum. It is 
produced in collaboration with James 





SAVINGS = 


Harvey Dodd, nationally recognized busi- | 
ness educator. Like all of Coronet's 
hundreds of instructional films, Banks and | 
Credit is technically perfect with superb 
photography and high fidelity sound re- 
cording. Coronet films are the nation’s 
finest, most popular educational films. 


Coronet’s BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS FILM LIBRARY 
ALSO INCLUDES: 


What Is Money? 

Fred Meets a Bank 

Sharing Economic Risks 
Work of the Stock Exchange 
Bookkeeping and You 

What Is Business? 


Ready to Type 

Building Typing Skill 

The Secretary Takes Dictation 
The Secretary Transcribes 
The Secretary’s Day 

What Is a Contract? 





Each of Coronet’s new releases is one reel in length and may be secured through 
purchase or lease-purchase for $90 in full color or just $45 in black and white. 
They are also available through the nation’s leading film-lending libraries. For 
a complete catalog or further information on purchase, lease-purchase, preview 
prior to purchase, or rental sources write to: 


Coronet FILMS, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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